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From the Editors 


FROM FICTIONAL bloodsuckers to 
all-too-real super PACs, the diseases of 
our society’s relationship to wealth are 
unpacked in this month’s Sojourners— 
along with some suggestions for hope and 
healing. Looking at the real-life body pol- 
itic, Nick Penniman’s cover story, “Rotten 
to the Core,” tells us just how badly our 
broken campaign finance system has cor- 
rupted democracy; he also points to specific 
strategies a “strange-bedfellows army” is 
using to tackle the problem. Surveying the 
U.S. economy as a whole, Gar Alperovitz’s 
“More Bullish Than You Think” explains 
how, though wealth inequality has literally 
gone medieval in scope, the “new econ- 
omy” movement is demonstrating change 


in many ways, from credit union member- 
ship to worker-owned businesses to land 
trusts. 

In our CultureWatch section, Kathryn 
Reklis describes how, far from being pure 
escapism, the vampire and zombie sto- 
ries so popular today help to unveil the 
addictive and ultimately mindless desire 
fostered by consumer society. While the 
sexy, powerful protagonists of True Blood 
and other contemporary vampire fare make 
lust look glitzy and appealing, the mind- 
lessly hungering zombie, emptied not just 
of self-control but of self and of human con- 
nection, is its true endpoint. 

How do you fight vampire-like forces of 
corruption? Let God’s sunshine in. = 


Letters 


PROGRESSIVE CALVINISM 
Re: “The Face of Hate” (interview by Joanie 
Eppinga, June 2012): Thanks for your great 
work! But your caricature of Calvinism is 
uninformed and unnecessary. Not only in 
the interview with Barrett-Fox but also in 
your editors’ note, you lump together “con- 
servative” and “Calvinism.” You can do 
better than that! Progressive Calvinism is 
alive and well, at the forefront of the justice 
work. You abhor stereotypes, but you per- 
petuate this one. 
Walter Brueggemann 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


As usual, Brueggemann is right: While 
Westboro claims to be in the Calvinist tra- 
dition, their beliefs and actions bear little 
resemblance to most people in the Reformed 
family. —The Editors 


BLAME FOR BLIGHT? 

The question that Bill Wylie-Kellermann 
failed to directly ask and answer in “An 
Assault on Local Democracy” (June 2012) 
is, why are some Michigan cities and school 
districts under the direction of an emergency 
manager? Certain cities/school districts have 
an emergency manager not because of their 
racial makeup, but because their elected offi- 
cials were either unwilling or unable to make 
the difficult decisions to ensure the finan- 
cial viability of the entities they were elected 
to govern. The City of Detroit was headed 


“Attributing Westboro Baptist's actions to the ‘cold 
calculus of Calvinism’ discredits those of us whose 
Calvinist thought has caused us to remain committed 
to shalom.” —Anna Casto, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


for bankruptcy. Without massive state aid 
and intervention, it would have run out of 
money and been unable to pay its employ- 
ees or creditors. The Pontiac School District 
was more than $24 million in debt. All of the 
other political entities mentioned in the arti- 
cle were in similar dire financial straits. The 
emergency manager act was an attempt by 
the state to prevent cities and school districts 
from declaring bankruptcy, a move that 
would have dire economic consequences 
for the entire state. John Judson 

Birmingham, Michigan 


Bill Wylie-Kellermann replies: 

What an odd coincidence that only black 
majority cities have incompetent elected 
leadership. Another coincidence: Detroit's 
$220 million deficit is exactly equal to rev- 
enue-sharing funds promised by the state 
when it revoked the city requirement that 
public employees live within its bounds— 
funds long since withheld. Total amounts 
held back are actually twice that. The state’s 
hand is on the deficit, not the solution. The 
financial crisis did not just “happen.” It 


has been engineered by predatory finan- 
cial institutions that continue to extract 
moneys from municipalities, as from home- 
owners. Were Detroit a developing nation, 
budget impositions would be called “struc- 
tural adjustment.” At the first state takeover 
in 1999, Detroit schools had a surplus of 
$100 million and a remaining bond mea- 
sure of $1.2 billion, which subsequently 
went to suburban and out-of-state contrac- 
tors. When authority was returned to the 
elected board, it faced a 15-year, $21 million- 
a-year debt with tens of thousands fewer 
students. Neither audits nor indictments 
followed. Now the governor attempts an 
all-black, statewide “failing school district,” 
comprising only Detroit schools, which is a 
free-for-all to for-profit charters and “cyber 
schools” without overhead. Is it even worse 
under the current school emergency man- 
ager? Space forbids to tell. 


Letters, Sojourners, 3333 14th St. NW, Suite 
200, Washington, DC 20010 or letters@sojo. 
net. Include your name, city, and state. Letters 
may be edited. 
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Hearts & Minds 


BY JIM WALLIS 


Life Lessons from Baseball 


| HAVE BEEN a Little League base- 
ball coach for both of my sons’ 
teams for many years. And I’ve 
learned that baseball can teach us 
life lessons. 

Just a few weeks ago, my 9-year- 
old’s team was down 5-0, and 
we had already lost our first two 
games. It didn’t look good. But all 
of a sudden, our bats came alive; all 
our practice and preparation sud- 
denly showed itself. Best of all, our 
rally started in the bottom half of 
the order, with our weakest hitters. 
Two kids got on with walks, and 
our least experienced player came 
to the plate. With international par- 
ents, he had never played baseball 
before, and you could tell he didn't 
have a clue. But somehow he hit the 


Our call from God is to offer hope 
where nobody else does. 


ball, and it went into the outfield. 
Our first two runs scored, and he 
ended up on second base. Being 
from a British Commonwealth 
culture, he began to walk over to 
the shortstop and second baseman 
and shake their hands! “Stefan,” I 
shouted. “You have to stay on the 
base!” “Oh,” he said. “I’ve never 
been here before.” 

Inspired, other kids who had 
never got hits before also got them 
now. Then the best hitters started to 
hit, and we came back to win 11 to 
6. Ina long team meeting afterward, 
the kids couldn't stop telling each 
other what they had learned. “We 
didn’t give up, and we came back!” 
“Our rally started with the bottom 
of the order.” “Sometimes you get 
what you need from unexpected 
places.” “We all just kept cheering 
for each other” “Everybody helped 
us win today.” Finally, our star 


player said, “This just goes to show 
you: You can't ever give up on hope. 
We always have to keep on hoping 
no matter what.” 

This is central to our vocation 
in the churches: to offer unexpected 
hope, because our mission is to the 
kingdom of God—“thy kingdom 
come, thy will be done, on earth as 
it is in heaven.” That is what we pray. 
And while the kingdom of God was 
the central message of Jesus and 
the New Testament, it has faded as 
ours. Finding salvation to heaven is 
part of the message, getting closer 
to God is part of the message, but 
the heart of the message of Jesus 
was a new order breaking into his- 
tory—changing everything about 
the world, including us. 

And when people see that king- 
dom of God actually being lived 
out, they are first surprised by it, 
and then attracted to it. 

Such as when a huge, success- 
ful church in a Midwestern suburb 
decides to take on the renovation 
of dilapidated and failing public 
schools in the neighboring urban 
area. Or when a church in the 
Southern Bible Belt puts up a sign 
welcoming the Muslim cultural 
center that had just moved into the 
neighborhood and befriends those 
who were afraid of being attacked. 

When a Christian family farm 
business builds day-care cen- 
ters and houses for their migrant 
workers, provides college schol- 
arships for their employees’ 
children, and still has the most 
successful orchard in their region, 
it attracts attention. When con- 
servative Southern California 
Anglo churches get deeply con- 
nected to Latino churches in their 
own communities, come to know 
each other’s faith and families, and 
then seek to fix a broken immigra- 
tion system, it gets the attention 


of policymakers in Washington. 
When an evangelical mega-church 
in Chicago sends its people to the 
Middle East and starts speaking 
up for beleaguered Palestinian 
Christians, it challenges foreign 
policy. When another such church 
in Ohio doesn’t just righteously 
proclaim itself to be “pro-life” but 
quietly takes in hundreds of low- 
income pregnant women to help 
them carry their children to term 
and settle into a better life, people 
feel helped and not just judged. 
And when people in faith-based 
organizations and denominations 
who might vote differently in elec- 
tions draw a “circle of protection” 
around the poorest and most vul- 
nerable, to make it clear to both 
parties that the politicians must 
not balance budgets and reduce 
deficits by increasing poverty, 
it breaks through the politics of 
self-interest. 

All these are true stories. And 
they are all about the unexpected 
and about bringing hope to hope- 
less times. The church should 
never be content with what is pre- 
dictable, never become cynical 
about change. Our call from God is 
to create faith communities whose 
vocation is to be unpredictable and 
who can offer hope where nobody 
else does. 

‘That’s because we are not com- 
mitted to the kingdom of any 
culture, class, or racial group, or the 
kingdom of America or any other 
nation state, or even to the king- 
dom of any church; but rather to the 
kingdom of God, which is meant to 
turn all the other kingdoms on their 
head and bring new hope to lives, 
neighborhoods, nations, and even 
the world. = 


Jim Wallis is editor-in-chief of 
Sojourners magazine. 
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Associated Press 


By Robert Gronski 


‘As You Sow, So Shall You Reap’ 


Will Congress cut food stamps, conservation, and the farmer safety net—or fail to pass a Farm Bill at all? 


THE FARM BILL has a profound impact 
on farming and nutrition. Three key things 
the multi-faceted bill provides are: a safety 
net for farmers, incentives for conservation 
practices, and food assistance for low- 
income families. Congress writes the farm 
bill every five to six years; the most recent 
Farm Bill, approved in 2008, expires Oct. 1. 

At present, nearly 80 percent of the bill’s 
roughly $100 billion a year in spending goes 
to the food-assistance category, most notably 
to food stamps—the Supplemental Nutrition 
Assistance Program, which now helps feed 
46 million people in the U.S. Less than 10 
percent of current Farm Bill funding sup- 
ports water and soil conservation practices, 
such as no-till farming and preserving wet- 
lands and grasslands. 

In the past, a significant part of the bill 
has been commodity payments made under 
various programs to farmers of crops such as 
corn, wheat, rice, cotton, and soybeans (but 
not fruits or vegetables). As farmers are cur- 
rently benefiting from high grain prices, while 
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the government faces budget deficits, the next 
Farm Bill seems poised to recognize that the 
time has come to end commodity payments. 

However, farmers, challenged by vola- 
tile swings in crop prices and by uncertain 
weather, still need a safety net. In lieu of 
commodity payments, the Senate version 
of the Farm Bill, passed in late June, moves 


toward subsidizing crop insurance, which 
covers farmers—including fruit and vegeta- 
ble growers—against both poor yields and 
poor prices. 

The Senate version of the bill includes 
cuts in conservation and food stamps— 
but not as severe as what the House has 
in mind. If present policies had contin- 
ued, Farm Bill spending was projected to 
be nearly $1 trillion over the next decade. 


Vets Against 
the War 


Military veteran Sgt. 
Ash Woolson pulls his 
medals off his uniform 
before throwing them 
toward the site of 

the NATO summit in 
Chicago this spring. 


Nearly 50 members of 
Iraq Veterans Against 
the War returned their 
service medals to the 
generals gathered at 
the summit. Woolson, 
who deployed to Iraq 
in 2003, told Sojourn- 
ers, “[Vets] are being 
redeployed with trau- 
matic brain injuries, 
PTSD, and military 
sexual trauma. Every- 
one deserves the right 
to heal.” 


The Senate bill cuts approximately $23 bil- 
lion from that 10-year total. In May, the 
House Agriculture Committee said it was 
aiming to cut approximately $33 billion. 
Some House Republicans have argued 
that the full $33 billion should be cut from 
food stamps. Chair Frank Lucas (R-Okla.) 
has reportedly suggested his committee will 


look for cuts in other areas as well. 

At press time, it was not clear how a 
House bill, once out of committee, could 
pass a floor vote: Some members seem 
strongly committed to deep cuts and oth- 
ers insist they will hold firm on government 
assistance to nutrition, the farmer safety 
net, or conservation. Indeed, at press time 
it was not certain House leadership would 
even bring the Farm Bill to the floor prior 


www.sojo.net 


to the summer recess and fall elections. If 
a new Farm Bill has not passed the House, 
the House and Senate versions have not been 
reconciled, and the final version has not been 
signed into law by Oct. 1, then a temporary 
extension of the current bill will be needed— 
and even that is likely to be a challenge for 
this Congress. 

Farmers of faith believe that God called 
them to participate in the creative cycle of 
food production and stewardship of the land. 
They value the development of public poli- 
cies that help with the challenges of volatile 
markets and the whims of weather. But they 
also need incentives to help them practice 
good stewardship of the land and waters. 

The Farm Bill will not truly shape food 


By Faye M. Anderson 


policy well until it deals more forcefully with 
the fact that an ever-narrowing handful of 
corporate agribusinesses shapes the food 
industry. The time has come to advance the 
principles of sustainable agriculture and 
healthy food systems—preferably local ones 
that return healthy foods and jobs to the 
community. This critical time is an oppor- 
tunity for farmers, anti-hunger groups, 
conservationists, and others to urge policy 
reforms that provide food for all while ensur- 
ing we'll have the farmers and resources to 
grow food in the future. = 


Robert Gronski (bob@ncrlc.com) is the policy 
coordinator for the National Catholic Rural 
Life Conference. 


Voting Rights, Voting Wrongs 


State voter-suppression measures go beyond ID laws. 


TODAY, THE RIGHT to vote is under 
assault across the country. From photo ID 
requirements to restrictions on voter reg- 
istration, there are new barriers to the 
ballot box. While proponents of recent elec- 
tion law changes claim those changes are 
“race-neutral,” the measures will have a dis- 
proportionate impact on minority voters. 

In Florida, for instance, African 
Americans made up 32 percent of those who 
voted on the Sunday before Election Day 
2008, often in “all souls to the polls” drives 
organized by historically black churches. They 
were among the nearly 8 million Americans 
who voted early. Florida, Georgia, Ohio, 
Tennessee, and West Virginia have since 
passed legislation reducing early voting. 

The tea party-infused True the Vote, 
reportedly bankrolled by Far Right billion- 
aires Charles and David Koch, plans to bring 
lawsuits to purge the voter rolls of allegedly 
ineligible voters. While the fear-inducing 
image of non-citizens voting has little to no 
basis in reality, it has real consequences. 

In Florida, a law passed last year effec- 
tively stopped the League of Women Voters, 
Rock the Vote, and similar groups from con- 
ducting voter registration drives this spring. 
The law imposed restrictions on voter reg- 
istration volunteers and subjected groups 
to $1,000-a-day fines if they didn’t turn in 


voter registration forms within 48 hours 
of completion. While parts of the law were 
temporarily blocked at the end of May by 
a federal judge as unconstitutionally “harsh 
and impractical,’ it has already prevented 
civic groups from registering voters for some 
months. Registration drives encourage vot- 
ing among the young and people of color, 
who often vote Democratic. 

Also at the end of May, the Justice 
Department sent a letter to Florida Secretary 
of State Ken Detzner to cease and desist 
another voter-suppression measure: the 
process, ordered by Republican Gov. Rick 
Scott, that seeks to remove thousands of 
alleged “non-citizens” from the voter rolls 
if they do not request a hearing to prove 
their citizenship. The list, based on flawed 
DMV data, was so riddled with errors that 
the official who compiled the informa- 
tion, Secretary of State Kurt Browning, had 
refused to put it into use; it was sent out after 
his resignation. More than 2,000 Floridians 
have already been sent letters. According 
to one analysis, 58 percent of those voters 
are Latinos (only 13 percent of Florida reg- 
istered voters are Latinos), 14 percent are 
black, and 13 percent are white. Although 
the Justice Department notified the state that 
the purge “appears to violate” the National 
Voter Registration Act of 1993, at press time 
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Commentary 


From the Archives 


August 1981 


Space in Our Home 


ONCE UPON atime, 
Anthony, with a 
bulging grocery bag 
full of clothes under 
one brown arm and 
a faded pink, one- 
eyed “teddy dog” 
under the other, came to live with 
eight Sojourners grownups. Ant was 
used to living with a lot of people; 
after all, he did have 10 brothers and 
sisters, not to mention his Mama. 
But because their house had recently 
burned down, his family had no place 
where they could all stay together. 
The eight Sojourners said, with some 
reluctance, “Come live with us." ... 
Even with familiar objects around 
him, the darkness of night still held 
a mysterious terror. Sometimes 
Anthony would wake up with an 
anguished yell. What sorts of dreams 
haunt little boys separated from their 
families? ... Anthony needed a sub- 
stitute family. We had space in our 
home, and he worked his way into 
spaces in our hearts. Little by little, 
our abstract, theological love for him 
became personal. He badly needed 
our consistent love, our playfulness, 
our fairness in discipline. We badly 
needed what he had to teach us eight, 
busy, single individuals about loving 
through the inconveniences of age 
and cultural differences. ... In these 
transient, insecure times, everyone, 
including an 8-year-old boy, needs to 
have a private place he can call his 
own. In light of even harsher times 
ahead for the poor, we will continue 
to confront those places in ourselves 
that are still reluctant to give, to be 
inconvenienced, to warmly receive 
whatever needs come our way. ™ 
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Dolores Arroyo King was a member of 
Sojourners community when this arti- 
cle appeared. 
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Florida had refused to halt the voter purge, 
though some county election supervisors 
were refusing to participate. 

Voter ID laws are also making it harder 
for millions of Americans to vote. Passed in 
eight states last year alone, the number of such 


called on the faith community to join the 
fight for voting rights: “The day is over 
when [pastors] could just stand in the pul- 
pit and say, ‘Go vote. It’s your duty: They've 
got to now be equipped with some sophisti- 
cated information to help inspire a turnout 


Florida, Georgia, Ohio, Tennessee, and West Virginia 
have passed legislation restricting early voting. 


laws has multiplied since they were endorsed 
in 2009 by the American Legislative Exchange 
Council, a national association of state legis- 
lators and their corporate sponsors, funded 
almost exclusively by corporations (and 
conservative foundations such as the Koch 
brothers’). Several laws are on hold pending 
legal challenges by the Justice Department. 
In his remarks before the Conference of 
National Black Churches’ 2012 Faith Leaders 
Summit, Congressional Black Caucus chair 
Emanuel Cleaver, a United Methodist pastor, 


By Min-Ah Cho 


“To Protect Peace’ 


and protect parishioners from some of the 
schemes that are out there.” 

The civil rights generation fought for the 
right to vote. It’s now the duty of this gen- 
eration to safeguard a fundamental right of 
U.S. democracy. The struggle continues. = 


Faye M. Anderson is project manager for 
the Cost of Freedom Project (app.costoffree- 
dom. info), a citizen-led initiative developing 
location-based apps to provide voters with 
information on how to obtain a voter ID. 


Faith leaders and others protest a planned military base on a South Korean island. 


IF YOU HAVE ever been to Jeju, you will 
understand why it is called a paradise. Lying 
in the waters south of the Korean mainland, 
this volcanic island is stunningly beautiful, 
from its clean mountain streams to its placid 
coral reefs. Jeju’s legendary female deep-sea 
divers harvest clams, abalone, and seaweed, 
relying on lung power alone. The island is 
also a spiritual place, said to be the body of 
Korea's creation goddess, Mago. Jeju has been 
designated a UNESCO World Heritage Site 
and a World Biosphere Reserve. 

Since January 2011, it’s also been the site 
where a $970 million naval base is being con- 
structed by the South Korean government, 
with the help of giant construction corpo- 
rations such as Samsung. The base, located 
in the small farming and fishing village of 
Gangjeong, will occupy a unique three- 
quarter-mile stretch of coastal wetland, 
threatening an ecological system that har- 
bors several endangered species. The naval 
base construction also contributes to increas- 
ing military tensions in Asia, raising the risk 


of a devastating war in the region. Today, 
islanders, religious leaders, and peace activ- 
ists are calling attention to dangers caused 
by joint U.S.-South Korean militarization. 
The base is slated to be home to 20 
warships, including submarines, aircraft 
carriers, and destroyers, several of them 
equipped with missile defense technology 
with the stated goal of protecting South 
Korea's sea lanes and shielding against attack 
from North Korea. Civilian cruise liners will 
also be able to dock, according to the gov- 
ernment. South Korean naval official Ku 
Okhyoe told a press conference last fall that 
US. military ships will be allowed to dock at 
the base only temporarily; Ku insisted, “The 
base is not intended for a certain country.” 
But as China’s influence grows, the U.S. is 
“rebalancing” its foreign policy toward con- 
taining that influence. As the U.S. enhances 
military facilities in South and East Asia, the 
distinction between “permanent” and “tem- 
porary” U.S. military presence is increasingly 
obscure: The New York Times reports that, 
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at one military base in Mindanao in the 
Philippines, “several hundred members of 
the U.S. military have been serving on a 
rotating basis—for nearly a decade.” 

Nonviolent protest to stop the Jeju base 
has drawn nationwide and international 
supporters, in addition to strong local oppo- 
sition. Many religious leaders have actively 
joined the protest. Every day in Gangjeong 
village, Catholic priests celebrate morn- 
ing Mass, Protestant pastors lead afternoon 
prayer, and Buddhist monks offer evening 
dharma talks. 

The police have suppressed nonvio- 
lent resistance and even religious meetings. 
More than three dozen protesters—including 
activists, Protestant pastors, Catholic priests 
and nuns, filmmakers, and bloggers—have 
been arrested or detained for nonviolent civil 
disobedience near the construction site of the 
base. A tent set up by 80 Catholic priests and 
nuns for Mass was demolished. In February, 
Father Bartholomew Mun Jung-hyun, a 
Jesuit leader of the anti-base movement, was 
sentenced by the Jeju District Court to an 


eight-month suspended prison sentence for 
his protest activities. 

On May 14, the construction companies 
announced that they have blasted out 90 per- 
cent of the new base’s rock foundations on 
the coastline. However, protesters and reli- 
gious leaders say that they will never give up, 
and that the protest is a struggle for peace 
and justice and a fight against military power, 
potential war, and a privileged few. 

“We will continue the protest,” says 
Conventual Franciscan Friar Suh Yoeng- 
Soep, “because we believe that to protect 
peace and life is not a matter of ideology. It’s 
the call of the gospel against human power 
destroying the kingdom of God” = 


Min-Ah Cho is assistant professor of theology 
and spirituality at St. Catherine University in 
St. Paul, Minnesota. For more information, 
visit www.savejejuisland.org. 
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For those who preach 
with the Bible in 
one hand anda 


newspaper in the 
other, now there is 


Preaching the Word. 


For years, hundreds of pastors and lay leaders all 
over the world have been using Sojourners’ sermon 
preparation resources and lectionary reflections. 


Visit store.sojo.net and click on “Sermon Prep” 
to see a sample week or to order. 


Go deeper with Sojourners Study Materials 


The editors of Sojourners magazine have prepared resources 
and study guides to help Christians navigate the critical issues 
of our day. Thousands are in use by Christian groups and 
churches around the world. Find out more at store.sojo.net. 
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Deep Economy 


Big Brain. Big Heart? 


IN EARLY JUNE, a team of prom- 
inent biologists, ecologists, 
paleontologists, and climatologists 
published a long article in our most 
important scientific journal, Nature. 
It concluded that people have so dis- 
turbed the operations of the planet 
that it is nearing—perhaps within 
decades—a “state shift” to a new bio- 


What explains the mealy-mouthed 
silence of our moral leaders? 
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logical paradigm unlike any human 
civilization has ever encountered. 

“It really will be a new world, 
biologically, at that point,” warns 
Anthony Barnosky, professor of 
integrative biology at the University 
of California, Berkeley, and lead 
author of the study. “The data sug- 
gests that there will be a reduction 
in biodiversity and severe impacts 
on much of what we depend on to 
sustain our quality of life, including, 
for example, fisheries, agriculture, 
forest products, and clean water. 
This could happen within just a few 
generations.” 

For many of us who have long 
studied these questions, there’s 
nothing that surprising in the con- 
clusions. I mean, we've already put 
enough carbon in the atmosphere to 
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melt 40 percent of the summer sea 
ice in the Arctic, to make the ocean 
30 percent more acidic, and to turn 
the atmosphere 5 percent wetter, 
thus loading the dice for drought 
and flood. 

What's surprising is not the sci- 
ence. It’s the endless lack of reaction 
to it. The secular press barely cov- 
ered the Nature study—The New 
York Times discussed it in a blog 
post, not in the paper. And I didn't 
hear any reaction at all from the 
nation’s clerics, though it strikes 
me this kind of story strikes much 
closer to the heart of our theol- 
ogy than most of the things we 
do hear clerics opining about. 
Contraception? Okay, sort of, you 
can kind of find something about 
it in the Bible. Homosexuality? The 
occasional passing reference. But 
the whole first page of the thing is 
about nothing but creation, the fact 
that God made everything around 
us, pronounced it good, and told us 
to take care of it. 

Which we manifestly haven't 
done. We haven't exercised 
careful dominion, we haven't 
dressed and kept the garden, 
we've just trashed the place, 
stem to stern. All those 
creeping beasts and birds of 
the air? We're wiping them 
out at a rate accomplished in 


BY BILL McKIBBEN 


the past only by asteroids. And in the 
process we're doing more damage to 
the least among us than any other 
people who've come before. One 
of the authors of the Nature study, 
a Stanford professor, described 
watching machete battles in Nepal 
between villagers claiming the last 
available pieces of wood for the eve- 
ning’s fire. 

Easy enough to blame our polit- 
ical leaders, who went off to Rio in 
June, a few weeks after the study 
emerged, and accomplished next to 
nothing. But by now we half-expect 
them to be the captives of the fos- 
sil fuel industry. What explains the 
mealy-mouthed silence of our moral 
leaders? I have no idea. 

Climate change—the big- 
gest thing ever to happen on our 
planet—strikes me as a test not just 
of whether the big brain was a good 
adaptation, but also whether it’s 
attached to a big enough heart to 
matter. At this point the scientists 
have done all they can to speak for 
the brain; our religious leaders have 
done precious little to make 
the case for the heart. = 


Bill McKibben is the 
Schumann Distinguished 
Scholar at Middlebury 
College in Vermont and 
founder of 350.org. 
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Godstuff 


There is a palpable spiritual connection 
between the slow rhythm of August and 


My Sabbath 


All our life should be a pilgrimage 
to the seventh day; the thought and 
appreciation of what this day may 
bring to us should be ever present 
in our minds. For the Sabbath is the 
counterpoint of living; the melody 
sustained throughout all agitations 
and vicissitudes which menace our 
conscience; our awareness of God's 
presence in the world. 
—Abraham Joshua Heschel 
‘The Sabbath 


IF THE SEVENTH day is the 
Sabbath of my week, August is the 
Sabbath of my year. For most of my 
life, August has meant vacation. 
As a child, my parents would pack 
my brother and me into the station 
wagon, head to the ferry dock on 
the Connecticut side of Long Island 
Sound, and float across the water to 
the Hamptons, where my mother’s 
best friend, Patti, lived. 

August meant long days in the 
sun at the beach and long dinners 


the gentle beckoning of the Sabbath. 
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around Patti’s table with fresh zuc- 
chini, snap peas, tomatoes, and corn 
from the farm stand down the road. 
Some days—some of the most magi- 
cal of my childhood—before dinner, 
Patti would hand me a little metal 
bucket and lead me across her gravel 
road to a bramble-laden field where 
wed pick blueberries. 

Nearly 40 years on, the muscle- 
memories I have of plucking those 
indigo gems from their prickly rests 
have not faded a bit. While I usu- 
ally collect my blueberries these 
days from Trader Joe’s, I still pick 
through the berries as Patti taught 
me to, looking for the few errant 
green stems left behind by the pro- 
cessing plant. 
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For me, there is a palpable spir- 
itual connection between the slow 


rhythm of August and the gentle 
beckoning of the Sabbath—a sacred 
time to slow down and realign 
myself with my family and my 
Creator, to rest, replenish, and allow 
myself to be inspired. 

What I didn’t know until recently 
is that there is an actual spiritual 
connection between August and 
blueberries. Well, bilberries, to be 
more precise. 

For the ancient Celts, the first 
day of August was holy. They called 
it Lughnasa (“loo-nuh-sah”)— 
the beginning of the harvest 
season and the festival of 
first fruits. According to Irish 
myth, Lughnasa is said to have 
been initiated by Lugh, the 
heroic High King/god who 
was the grandson of a nasty tyrant 
named Balor of the Evil Eye, about 
whom there had been a prophecy: 
Hed be killed by a grandson. 

So Balor put his only daughter 
in a cave where, much to his dis- 
may, she became pregnant by a man 
from Balor’s rival clan, the Tuatha 
De Danann, and gave birth to trip- 
lets. Balor drowned two of the 
newborns, but Lugh was spared and 
raised by a blacksmith and 
his wife, Tailtiu. 

Tailtiu was a remark- 
ably selfless goddess/queen 
who, according to lore, sin- 
gle-handedly cleared a forest 
in County Meath with an ax 
so that the local inhabitants 
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could plant fields after a bad harvest. 
She died of exhaustion, but before 
she breathed her last, she asked Lugh 
to commemorate her death every 
year and ensure that “Ireland would 
never be without song.” 

Lugh’s commemoration of his 
beloved foster mother on the first of 
August became known as Lughnasa, 
a festival marked by family reunions, 
harvest festivals, and other agricul- 
turally themed events. 

Guess what the first ripe fruits 
in August are in Ireland? Bilberries, 
a cousin of the North American 
blueberry. In parts of Ireland, it’s a 
tradition to gather the wild berries 
on the last Sunday in July (known, 
variously, as “Bilberry Sunday” or 
“Lughnasa Sunday”). 

This year, I’m spending Lughnasa 
at home in California on the shores 
of the Pacific. I won't be heading to 
the Hamptons (or anywhere else) for 
two weeks of vacation, but when the 
August Sabbath beckons, I will do 
my best to honor it by stepping away 
from the computer, loading my son 
into our family truckster, grabbing 
a couple of buckets, and driving to a 
blueberry farm up the coast. 

And when we return from the 
farm, we'll sit on the porch with our 
booty of periwinkle berries, 
and I'll show my boy how 
to pick out the green stems 
while we watch the sun set- 
ting over the sea. m 


Cathleen Falsani is web edi- 
tor at Sojourners. 
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by NICK PENNIMAN 
Illustration by Ken Davis 


ROTTEN 


TO THE CORE 


With political integrity drowning in big money, it's too late 
for small tweaks. The whole system needs a reboot. 


LATE LAST YEAR, President Obama made a pilgrimage of sorts to the sleepy town 
of Osawatomie, Kansas, to talk about the economy. He went there because it’s where, 
in 1910, Teddy Roosevelt gave one of his most famous speeches, called “The New 
Nationalism,’ which was, in part, an attempt to unite his party around a common 
vision of a well-managed economy. 

Obama's mission was similar, although more focused on philosophically framing 
up the 2012 elections. The White House communications staff had built up expec- 
tations about the speech, and the president delivered, movingly describing how 
America can better encourage innovation, shore up the middle class, and expand 
opportunity. For the most part, the media were aglow. 

A few minutes in, he quoted from Roosevelt's speech: “Our country,” Obama 
said, “means nothing unless it means the triumph of a real democracy ... of an eco- 
nomic system under which each [person] shall be guaranteed the opportunity to 
show the best that there is in him [or her]?” 

But, notice those ellipses. What he omitted was an important phrase from 
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The Citizens United 
decision, with its 
twisted logic, is 
“thoroughly corrupting.” 
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the original quote: “the triumph of popular 
government.’ Five words may not seem like 
much. Perhaps the president felt as if “real 
democracy” said enough, or perhaps his 
speechwriters felt as if it wouldn't be polit- 
ically prudent for him to speak so highly of 
government. But the omission also points 
to a larger exclusion, not just in Obama's 
speech, but in his presidency and, most sig- 
nificantly, in our country’s priorities. 

Here’s how Roosevelt defined such pri- 
orities in his Osawatomie speech: “At many 
stages in the advance of humanity, this conflict 
between the [people] who possess more than 
they have earned and the [people] who have 
earned more than they possess is the central 
condition of progress. In our day it appears 
as the struggle of freemen [and women] to 
gain and hold the right of self-government 
as against the special interests, who twist the 
methods of free government into machinery 
for defeating the popular will” 

Roosevelt knew that what stood in the 
way of his goals—his vision of America—was 
the control of Washington by the lobbyists 
and the economic elite, and that to “advance 
humanity” we first had to regain “the right 
of self-government.’ As all history students 
know, he sure did fight to regain that right. In 
fact, by 1910 Roosevelt could have been rest- 
ing on his reform laurels—three years earlier, 
he had forced the passage of the Tillman Act, 
which, as the first major piece of campaign 
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finance reform legislation in history, banned 
corporate contributions to campaigns. 

While the problem of money in poli- 
tics was bad in Roosevelt’s day, it’s much 
worse today. Two years ago the Supreme 
Court’s Citizens United decision empow- 
ered corporations’ involvement in politics 
in unprecedented ways. But it’s unclear if 
President Obama understands as clearly 
as Roosevelt did that the fight for a better 
America begins with the fight to “gain and 
hold the right of self-government as against 
the special interests.” 

I make this comparison not for the sake 
of parsing presidencies, but to question how 
we sequence change in the coming years— 
what we first need to accomplish if we want 
to accomplish our other goals. We face colos- 
sal challenges—from rebuilding the middle 
class to solving the energy crisis to reining in 
wasteful government spending to achieving 
genuine financial and health-care reform. 
To tackle them we first have to significantly 
reduce the power that well-financed interests 
have over our political system. Otherwise, 
as we saw with the health-care and financial 
reform battles, we'll end up with mediocre 
solutions. 

Here are some of the dimensions of the 
money-in-politics problem: 


m This year’s election cycle is expected to cost 
more than $6 billion—the most expensive 


in history. The Koch brothers alone have 
pledged $400 million to their political allies. 


mln election years, members of Congress 
spend roughly 40 to 70 percent of their time 
fundraising, which leaves them little time for 
legislating. 


m One-quarter of 1 percent of Americans 
provided two-thirds of all the campaign 
cash spent in the 2010 elections. Especially 
because of super PACs, that trend will likely 
get worse. 


Some 13,000 registered lobbyists work in 
Washington—24 for every member of the 
House and Senate. This number is decep- 
tively low because weakened regulations 
allow influence peddlers to lobby with- 
out actually registering. Remember, Newt 
Gingrich was a “historian” when collecting 
his $1.65 million from Freddie Mac, not a 
“lobbyist.” 


mw After years of fundraising from lobbyists, 
most members of Congress leave Capitol 
Hill to lobby. As Harvard professor Lawrence 
Lessig documents in his fantastic book 
Republic, Lost, around 50 percent of retir- 
ing members become lobbyists these days. In 
the 1970s that number was around 3 percent. 


Of course, all of these circumstances have 
been made significantly worse because of the 


twisted logic of Citizens United. By declar- 
ing limits on spending unconstitutional, 
and significantly empowering corporations 
to “speak” in elections, the Court opened 
the way to a new era of political promiscu- 
ity. Norm Ornstein, a resident scholar at the 
conservative American Enterprise Institute, 
wrote that the decision is “thoroughly 
corrupting” 

By corrupting, he doesn’t mean the kind 
of corruption that lands people in jail, as it 
did Jack Abramoff. What he means is that the 
excessive influence awarded to corporations 
by the Court bends lawmaking toward the 
interests and needs of a well-heeled and well- 
connected few. Or, as Roosevelt said, toward 
those “who twist the methods of free gov- 
ernment into machinery for defeating the 
popular will” 

In a groundbreaking 2004 study titled 
“Inequality and Democratic Responsiveness: 
Who Gets What They Want from 
Government,” Princeton University pro- 
fessor Martin Gilens was among the first 
to attempt to scientifically document this 
twisting effect. He examined more than 
2,000 survey questions about public policy, 
dating from 1981 to 2002, the purpose of 
which was to assess “whose preferences are 
the most influential in shaping policy deci- 
sions.” His conclusion: “When Americans 
with different income levels differ in their 
policy preferences, actual policy outcomes 


strongly reflect the preferences of the most 
affluent but bear virtually no relationship to 
the preferences of poor or middle-income 
Americans. The vast discrepancy I find in 
government responsiveness to citizens with 
different incomes stands in stark contrast to 
the ideal of political equality that Americans 
hold dear.” It also stands in stark contrast to 
the aspirations of economic opportunity 
Obama holds dear. 

Of course, the public doesn’t have to 
read Gilens’ paper to understand the basics 
of his assertion. The Occupy movement 
ranks campaign finance reform as one of 
its central causes. Huge factions of the tea 
party want to end corruption in Washington, 
D.C. According to a Rasmussen poll, 48 per- 
cent of Americans think most members of 
Congress are corrupt. And in a recent poll by 
Stan Greenberg, conducted on behalf of the 
reform group Public Campaign, 57 percent 
of respondents (and 67 percent of indepen- 
dents) said that reducing the influence of 
money in politics will be one of the most 
important factors in deciding for whom to 
vote. 

Luckily, this rejection of our current sys- 
tem isn’t just showing up in public-opinion 
polls. It’s starting to appear in real-world 
action, too. Some highlights: 


min a head-turning 5-2 decision last 
December, the Montana Supreme Court 


Our collective American 
right to self-government 
is slipping away. 


ruled that—despite Citizens United—the 
state’s ban on corporate political expendi- 
tures dating back to 1912 would stand. 


uln the last seven months, the city councils 
of both New York and Los Angeles passed 
strong resolutions that completely repudi- 
ated Citizens United. More than 40 towns 
have followed suit, and dozens of groups— 
including my own—are working on getting 
hundreds of similar resolutions passed 
before the end of the year. 


= More than a dozen constitutional amend- 
ments have been proposed by various 
organizations and members of Congress 
to establish that corporations are not peo- 
ple and that money in politics should not be 
viewed by the courts solely as speech. 


YES, WE THE PEOPLE are fed up. We 
want this problem fixed. And many of us 
increasingly believe that doing so is possi- 
bly the great unfinished work of American 
democracy. 

But what does fixing it mean? 

Imagine a roof that has been springing 
leaks for a century. Every 30 years or so, the 
homeowners patch a hole, but not all holes, 
so others keep forming and the leaks keep 
occurring. That’s essentially what the his- 
tory of campaign finance reform looks like. 
And after 100 years of water damage, the 


entire structure of the roof is now rotten. It’s 
beyond the point of being patched one more 
time. We have to move beyond incremental 
reforms and, instead, replace the roof. 

Two components are necessary for doing 
so: Changing the way the courts think about 
money in politics and passing truly compre- 
hensive reform legislation. 

There are three fundamental ways 
of dealing with the courts. The first is to 
amend the Constitution. The second is to 
replace a justice on the Supreme Court, 
which would tip the balance away from 
Chief Justice Roberts and the current anti- 
reform majority. And the third is to alter 
the nature of jurisprudence itself by creat- 
ing a new intellectual climate in legal circles 
and bringing public opinion to bear (jus- 
tices are, after all, Americans like the rest 
of us, and therefore evolve along with con- 
ventional wisdom). 

All three of these methods are equally 
necessary in the fight ahead. Amending the 
Constitution is receiving the most atten- 
tion right now and is stirring action in the 
other two realms by generating new con- 
versations about the makeup of the courts 
and what it would take to create a new 
jurisprudence. 

But even if we were able to satisfacto- 
rily deal with the court problem, we still 
would have to legislate—enact new laws that 
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A “BUY-PARTISAN' PROBLEM 


If we want a democracy that represents the public interest, we'll need a system where 
politicians are no longer bought and paid for by the highest bidders. 


IN OUR DEMOCRACY, the first Tuesday in November is 
supposed to be an election. Unfortunately, it is turning into 
an auction, with government for sale to the highest bid- 
ders. Powerful interest groups buy clout with big campaign 
contributions. 

Recently, the billionaire owner of the Minnesota Vikings 
persuaded the Minnesota legislature to build a new stadium 
with public funds. It was an enormous gift: It works out to 
a $72 taxpayer subsidy for every ticket, to every game, for 
the next 30 years! 

This huge subsidy passed with votes from legislators of 
both parties, despite strong public opposition. Along witha 


robbing our nation of a fair economy, it is preventing people 
from getting the health care they need, and it is destroying 
our environment. 

Super PACs and the Citizens United ruling didn’t cre- 
ate the problem; they simply made it worse. Big money 
has always been a corrupting influence on our political pro- 
cess; now it controls the entire system. Those who believe 
in democracy ought to be angry about it. For people of faith 
who take seriously the call to love your neighbor as your- 
self, it is tragic. 

More than 120 Americans die every day because they 
lack access to health care. That's tragic, and it’s unnec- 


Big money has always been a corrupting influence on our 
political process; now it controls the entire system. 


multimillion lobbying campaign over the past decade, the 
Vikings owner, Zygi Wilf, with his family and lobbyists, con- 
tributed thousands of dollars to the Republican legislative 
caucuses and the Republican gubernatorial and legislative 
candidates. 

They also contributed thousands of dollars to the 
Democratic legislative caucuses and the Democratic 
gubernatorial and legislative candidates. Why would 
they give to both parties and even to candidates running 
against each other? They say it is because their interests 
are bipartisan. Perhaps this might be more appropriately 
spelled “buy-partisan,” since they were trying to buy favor 
with both parties. 

Did those contributions make a difference? Imagine 
what would happen if Wilf tried the same strategy to 
get his way at an NFL game and made $1,000 or $1,500 
“contributions” to each of the referees before the next 
Vikings-Packers game. The NFL would kick Wilf and his 
team off the field and fire the officials without waiting for 
proof that the money affected the officiating. The conflict 
of interest is obvious. 

Yet in politics, Wilf’s conflict of interest didn’t raise 
any eyebrows. Insiders are so accustomed to the practice 
that it doesn’t even cross their minds that there might be 
a problem. 

Big money plays a dominant role in determining who 
runs for office, who gets elected, what the priorities of pub- 
lic officials are, and how the issues are framed. Big money is 


essary. Thirty other countries provide health care for 
everyone, at half the cost. We could too. But the pharma- 
ceutical industry, the insurance lobby, and other interests 
fund the presidential and congressional campaigns. Then 
they lobby them for a health-care system that increases 
their profits, instead of one that keeps people healthy. 

It's time that we have a democracy that represents the 
public interest, not the special interests. That requires a 
campaign finance system where politicians are no longer 
bought and paid for by big money. 

Unfortunately, because the Supreme Court has ruled 
that corporations are “people” and that money is “free 
speech,” we need to amend the Constitution before we 
can implement meaningful campaign finance reform. 
MovetoAmend.org has perhaps the best approach to a 
constitutional amendment that restores our democracy 
from the corrupting power of corporate influence and big 
money. 

It will not be easy, and political pundits may say it is 
impossible, but it is a fight we need to win. Like the strug- 
gles for the abolition of slavery and women’s suffrage, this 
is amatter of social justice. m 


John Marty has been a member of the Minnesota Senate for 25 
years, representing seven suburban communities. He funds his 
campaigns without any special interest money and is a strong 
advocate of campaign finance reform. He is a member of Mount 
Olive Lutheran Church in Minneapolis. 
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remake the way money exerts pressure on 
politics. My organization, United Republic, 
has been convening some of the best legal 
scholars and public-interest champions to 
think through what such legislation would 
look like. We've done so with the assumption 
that we don’t have time to wait on changing 
the courts—that we need to act now, that we 
can accomplish a lot, despite the courts, and 
that we need to go big. 

The results of those conversations— 
with more than 60 people, from tea party 
leaders to D.C. wonks—is a piece of model 
legislation called the American Anti- 
Corruption Act. The lead drafter is Trevor 
Potter, John McCain's former general coun- 
sel and, perhaps more famously, the legal 
brain behind Stephen Colbert’s super PAC. 
Also involved is former lobbyist, and new- 
born reformer, Jack Abramoff—who better 
to help fix Washington than the man who 
once exploited its corrupt ways? 

The American Anti-Corruption Act has 
nine basic elements, which focus on the 
three major parts of the problem: 1) lob- 
bying 2) campaign financing and 3) lack of 
transparency. We wish that the Act could 
be simpler, but this is not a simple problem, 
and the impulse of reformers in the past to 
target merely one aspect of the problem (as 
opposed to all at once) is what has enabled 
the roof to keep leaking. 


The basic elements include: stopping lob- 
byist graft; eliminating lawmakers’ conflicts 
of interest; getting everyone who lobbies 
to register as lobbyists; closing the revolv- 
ing door (that allows politicians and their 
staff to leave Capitol Hill and become lob- 


We are seeing the beginnings 
of a strange-bedfellows army. 


byists); establishing new ways of funding 
campaigns; clamping down on super PACs; 
assigning individual responsibility for polit- 
ical funding; enhancing the transparency of 
fundraising activity; and strengthening the 
enforcement of laws. 

Yes, it’s an audacious agenda. But it’s also 
what it will take to finally replace the leaky 
and rotten roof. 

To enact such an agenda, we will have to 
create the kind of coalition that has rarely 
been created before—one that is made up of 
patriotic Americans of all political stripes— 
and muster the kind of resources necessary 
to win. Some estimate that the fight to win 
passage of McCain-Feingold, which in 2002 
banned unlimited contributions to political 
parties, cost around $100 million. This fight 
will cost more than that because, most assur- 
edly, there will be more significant resistance 
and opposition. 


But we are seeing the beginnings of a 
strange-bedfellows army. People from all 
walks of life recognize that, while they will 
never agree on everything, they agree that 
our collective American right to self-gov- 
ernment is slipping away. That’s why we're 
finding common cause with everyone 
from corporate executives who are 
anti-cronyism to leaders of Occupy 
who see this as step one in creating a 
better democracy to tea party mem- 
bers who stand against government 
waste to religious leaders who believe that 
fighting corruption is a divine mandate. 

But, most of all, we will need to mobi- 
lize those tens of millions of Americans 
who want to rebuild an economy focused 
on expansive job opportunities and a strong 
middle class. Who want to end the era, as 
professor Gilens put it, in which “policy 
outcomes strongly reflect the preferences 
of the most affluent but bear virtually no 
relationship to the preferences of poor or 
middle-income Americans.” 

Like those folks in Osawatomie. 

Or Teddy Roosevelt. 

Or President Obama? = 


Nick Penniman is president of United 
Republic, a new national nonpartisan orga- 
nization working to eliminate the undue 
influence of special interests in American 
politics. 


Grain of Salt 


BY JIM RICE 


War Crimes and Misdemeanors 


HEY PRESIDENT OBAMA: The 
Nobel Peace Prize committee is call- 
ing. They want their medal back. 

The coveted award, which many 
felt was premature, at best, when 
bestowed during the president’s 
first year in office, was seriously tar- 
nished in the eyes of many by his 
escalation of the war in Afghanistan 
and other military endeavors. 

But Obama's role in waging 
drone warfare—particularly in 
Pakistan and Yemen—has made 
a mockery of the prize that Alfred 
Nobel said should go to the person 
“who shall have done the most or 
the best work for fraternity between 
nations.” 

Obama's drone attacks—accord- 
ing to a May investigation by The 
New York Times, Daniel Klaidman’s 
new book Kill or Capture, and other 


Drone warfare takes our country far 
down that moral slippery slope. 


sources—are arguably in direct vio- 
lation of U.S. and international law, 
and immoral to boot. 

The drone attacks started out 
with clear rules: Only target those 
who represent a direct threat to the 
United States. Those rules soon went 
out the door—a senior U.S. official 
called it a “little liberalization that 
went on in the kill lists,” according 
to The Washington Post, while a for- 
mer counterterrorism official said 
that “the elasticity of that has grown 
over time.” 

This “elastic” interpretation of 
rules also led to a change of target- 
ing strategy by the CIA and the Joint 
Special Operations Command, the 
two agencies that carry out most of 
the drone attacks. No longer aiming 
only at specific “high-value indi- 
viduals’—those considered a real 
threat to launch terrorist attacks— 
USS forces began targeting groups of 
men who bear certain “signatures” of 


behavior, even if the identity of those 
targeted is unknown. According to 
Klaidman, CIA Director Michael 
Hayden saw advantages to this 
“crowd killing” approach: “You could 
take out a lot more bad guys when 
you targeted groups instead of indi- 
viduals, he said.” 

The catch is, it’s not always so 
easy to recognize who the “bad 
guys” are. According to the Times, 
all males of what the Pentagon con- 
siders “military age” in the strike 
zone are judged to be “combatants” 
unless, after they’re killed, there is 
explicit evidence that proves them 
innocent. An Obama adviser called 
this uncomfortable practice “kill 
‘em and sort it out later,’ accord- 
ing to Klaidman. This “presumed 
guilty” approach means that a group 
of farmers loading produce into a 
pickup truck to take to the market 
might be considered to be engaging 
in a “pattern of suspicious behav- 
ior,’ and thus fair game for attack 
by drone. (Back home, that’s called 
“profiling.”) And since they're pre- 
judged to be combatants, the official 
count of “civilian” casual- 
ties—what the Pentagon 
calls “collateral damage”— 
is conveniently low in 
these group-kill attacks. As 
Joshua Foust put it in The 
Atlantic, the problem is not 
the drones themselves, but 


the trend of killing first and asking 
questions later. 

This drone warfare takes 
our country—and Obama, who 
according to the Times personally 
approves many drone strikes—far 
down that moral slippery slope. 
Are the attacks extrajudicial kill- 
ings, outside the zone of a declared 
war, with only secret evidence of 
the victim’s guilt? There’s a name 
for such actions: They’re called 
assassinations, and they aren't jus- 
tifiable, morally or legally. Or are 
the drone attacks part of an unde- 
clared war, “running roughshod 
over national sovereignty and kill- 
ing innocents,” as the Times put 
it, justified by the amorphous and 
apparently eternal “war on terror”? 
Either way, it’s wrong. 

Klaidman tells the story of Jeh 
C. Johnson, the Pentagon’s top law- 
yer, who recently watched real-time 
images of drones hitting their tar- 
gets, attacks that reportedly resulted 
in the deaths of dozens of women 
and children. “If I were Catholic,” 
Johnson said, “Td have to go do con- 
fession.” Confession of our 
national sin of militarism, 
followed by genuine repen- 
tance, would be good for the 
country’s soul as well. = 


Jim Rice is editor of 
Sojourners. 
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Davey Tree Expert 
Company is the largest 
employee-owned 
company in 
Ohio. 


Employee-owners of New Belgium Brewer 
in Fort Collins, Colorado. Founded in 1989, New Belgium 
was the first wind-powered brewery in the U.S. 
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BY GAR ALPEROVITZ 


f BULLISH 
i AY THAN YOU 
THINK 


Want some economic good news? 
Credit unions, employee-owned 
businesses, public banks—the “new 
economy” is breaking out all over. 


FN 
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Boston Phoenix 


Preparing baguettes HISTORICALLY, MOST ECONOMIC systems revolve 
at King Arthur Flour around who owns the wealth. As an economist and his- 
in Norwich, Vermont. torian. thisis th den Ebene’ di 3 bank 
The.combenyitns orian, this is the question I bring to any discussion abou 
founded in 1790, our current economic crisis and any future “new econ- 
and became omy” we might imagine. 
employee-owned While income distribution is important, wealth dis- 


in 1996. Bingen a F F 
tribution is much more unevenly allocated in American 


society, and it gets very little attention. Let’s quickly look 
at the numbers. 

The richest 400 people in the U.S. own more wealth 
than the bottom 60 percent of the population. That’s 
more wealth (stocks, bonds, and businesses, but also 
houses and cars) than the bottom 150 million Americans. 
And the top 1 percent owns almost 50 percent of the 
society's productive investment assets (corporate stocks, 
bonds, and privately held businesses, excluding cars and 
houses). 

When you ask who owns the productive assets of the 
society, then you're asking who owns American capital- 
ism. The answer is: The top 1 percent owns just under 
half of it. 

With this kind of wealth distribution, what we have 
is literally a medieval structure. I don’t mean that figura- 
tively. It is a feudalistic structure of extreme power and 
wealth. And it is anathema to democracy to have that 
kind of concentration. This distribution of wealth—and 
the the fact that the top 1 percent has, over the last 30 
years, increased its share of income from about 9 per- 
cent to about 20 percent—tells you something about the 
political/economic power harnessed to achieve that end. 
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The “new economy movement” that is 
building momentum around the country 
asserts that you cant have a democratic soci- 
ety unless you democratize the ownership of 
wealth as well. 

Here are six examples of where that’s 
happening right now: 


More than 130 million Americans are 

involved in co-ops or credit unions— 
that’s 40 percent of society. The key concept 
in co-ops and credit unions is the democ- 
ratization of ownership in some form. Take 
credit unions, for example: They are democ- 
ratized “banks” that suggest practical ways 
to begin to build, however tentatively, in 
the direction of a more democratic econ- 
omy. These kinds of alternatives are not 
marginal. Credit unions hold roughly $1 tril- 
lion in deposits. All told there are more than 
29,000 cooperatives in the United States; 
they have more than $3 trillion in assets, 
employ 857,000 people, and indirectly sup- 
port 2 million jobs. 


Most people don't realize there are 

more than 10 million Americans 
involved in worker-owned companies— 
another way to change and democratize 
ownership. Ten million is 2.8 million more 
than are members of unions in the private 
sector. There are also more than 4,000 neigh- 
borhood corporations whose purpose is to, 
well, serve their neighborhood. There are 
2,000 public utility companies in the coun- 
try; 25 percent of American electricity is 
“socialized” and produced by co-ops and 
public utilities. 


Land is also being owned in a new 

way. Twenty years ago land trusts were 
really on the margin. A land trust is formed 
when you draw a circle around a group 
of buildings in scattered sites in a specific 
community and put those properties under 
a nonprofit corporation or city ownership. 

If you own land through a nonprofit or 
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municipal land trust, you can control the 
gentrification process, so that housing prices 
don't go up, driving out the poor. This used 
to be a very unusual strategy. Now Irvine, 
California, is using the model for what it ulti- 
mately hopes to be 5,000 land trust housing 
units. Cities around the country are begin- 
ning to realize that land trusts are a good way 
to deal with gentrification. And they help 
deal with revenue problems, because through 
land trusts, housing subsidies are recycled 
in a way that makes them go much further. 

It used to be the case that when a pub- 
lic investment was made—mass transit 
being the most obvious and common one in 
many cities—businesses would settle around 
the stations, and land prices would go up 
there. A city would let the developers take 
over the development process, and then try 
to tax back the gains made from the pub- 
lic investment. But that’s a declining trend, 
an old model. Now what’s happening—in 
places such as Washington, D.C.—is that 
municipalities are setting up public owner- 
ship of the land and capturing the revenues 
directly through leases to businesses that 
reflect the high value of being near the sta- 
tions. This model and the land trust model 
involve a change in ownership; both democ- 
ratize it through some public or quasi-public 
ownership. 


Companies that are set up to do social 

good are developing in many parts 
of the country. In 2010, Maryland became 
the first state to establish “B Corporations.” 
B Corps are another form of using produc- 
tive wealth to benefit society. What does that 
mean? If you set up a traditional corporation, 
legally you are required to use the profits to 
benefit shareholders. If you put too much 
money into good social programs, you are 
subject to a legal challenge, because that’s 
not your job under the corporate charter. 
However, a B Corporation is a special cor- 
poration set up so that investors know from 
the outset that part of the business’ mission 


is to serve a socially beneficial purpose. Six 
other states have now established B Corps. 
This emerging pattern of democratization is 
happening in various parts of the country. 


Banks are another example. The bank- 

ing crisis got people very upset about 
banking problems. North Dakota, for more 
than 90 years, has had a state-owned bank. 
It’s a public bank set up in the Progressive 
Era. Operating with the support of busi- 
ness leaders, farmers, co-ops, and others, 
it’s a very successful, highly respected enter- 
prise—and its profits go back to the state. 
Many are now asking, “Can we move in this 
direction at the state level in other parts of 
the country?” Now, 19 states have intro- 
duced legislation to start or explore similar 
kinds of banks. 

Additionally, several cities are look- 
ing at using city deposits in a new way. 
Most recently, San Francisco and Portland, 
Oregon, have proposed legislation that 
would use city deposits to create either a 
credit union or a public bank. The funds 
would be directed back into the community, 
and preferably invested in various kinds of 
social enterprises. 


Another stream of the new economy 
movement is primarily concerned with 
the environment. For instance, the Business 
Alliance for Local Living Economies (BALLE) 
is comprised of about 22,000 businesses that 
are devoted, as a matter of principle, to com- 
munity and environmental sustainability. 
BALLE is growing by leaps and bounds, all 
over the country. Another example is the 
American Sustainable Business Council, 
which has 140,000 businesses members. The 
ASBC supports small- and medium-sized 
businesses, and it regularly attacks the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce for its ecological 
blindness. 
Almost all of these models are oriented 
toward community. The reconstruction and 
stabilization of the community is an explicit 
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goal in the new economy movement. One 
reason is that worker-owned companies and 
other locally anchored democratized efforts 
do not pull up stakes and leave. The work- 
ers live in these communities. When major 
corporations come into a state, studies show 
they are often lured with between $200,000 
to $300,000 of tax incentives per job. When 
a better deal comes along, these corporations 
often leave. Worker-owned companies stay 
in the communities where people live. 


IN 1977, I WORKED with a Youngstown, 
Ohio-based coalition of religious lead- 
ers, including Catholic Bishop James W. 
Malone. I was called to help them when the 
first major steel collapse in the U.S. occurred. 
Five thousand people lost their jobs in one 
day when Youngstown Sheet and Tube 
closed down. Today, that’s not news, but in 
1977 it was a gigantic story because it was the 
first big steel closing. Bishop Malone called 
together an ecumenical coalition, saying, 
“This city will decay if we can’t bring our 
industry back.” One steel worker suggested, 
“Why don't we take over this mill and put it 
to work, and why don’t we do our politics in 
support of that?” 

That sounded crazy at the time, but in 
fact, they really did their homework. They 
persuaded the Carter administration to 
finance very sophisticated studies, then came 
forward with plans—the kind of plans that 
are now found in many modern steel mills. 
They also got the administration to prom- 
ise $100 million in loan guarantees. They 
secured support from every major politician 
in the state of Ohio, including the conserva- 
tive Gov. James Rhodes. They were ready to 
move forward with a serious plan. Alongside 
this they had a second, very sophisticated 
idea, one critical to the new economy move- 
ment. They said, “Even if we fail, we may put 
forward an idea that may help other people 
who might try to do this in other situations. 
Asa result they put a major emphasis on get- 
ting the word out and teaching people about 


their process and their plan. They knew they 
were injecting an important idea into politi- 
cal consciousness. 

They did fail. In 1978, after the election, 
the Carter administration pulled back the 
money. Youngstown Sheet and Tube closed, 
and the city of Youngstown lost a massive 
amount of its population. 

However, there are probably more 
worker-owned companies per capita in the 


Employee-owners 

of Johnny's Seeds, a 
39-year-old company 
in Massachusetts. 


Leviticus 25 provides for a jubilee 
every 50 years to restore broadly distrib- 
uted ownership of the commonly inherited 
land. While at other times the land may be 
traded and sold, “in the jubilee it shall be 
released, and the property shall be returned” 
(Leviticus 25:28). Under this law, a property 
right is always a temporary entitlement. 
God's original gift of the land, Leviticus 25 
holds, instills in all productive resources the 
moral imperative of common access, if not 
equal benefits. Extreme inequalities of own- 
ership and economic well-being can only 
mean that we have defaulted on the debt 
owed to God for the original gift of creation. 

You may think I’m a utopian, but let me 
say this: I'm a cold-eyed political realist. If 
were interested in jubilee and the human free- 


There are 130 million Americans involved in co-ops 
or credit unions—that's 40 percent of society. 


state of Ohio now than in any other place 
in the country. A center was set up at Kent 
State University that began giving techni- 
cal assistance to worker-owned companies. 
The Ohio Employee Ownership Center has 
mushroomed, helping hundreds of com- 
panies and retaining thousands of jobs. 
And along with many others, including the 
Cleveland Foundation and the Democracy 
Collaborative at the University of Maryland, 
the center has helped build an exciting new 
model for worker ownership: a network in 
Cleveland of green worker co-operatives, 
linked to a larger structure that includes 
metropolitan anchor institutions such as 
hospitals and universities. This success- 
ful project is now dubbed the “Cleveland 
model.” It’s catching on all over the country. 
There are explorations of this in Amarillo, 
Texas; Atlanta; Pittsburgh; Richmond, 
California; and Washington, D.C. 


TRADITIONAL CHRISTIAN TENETS—as 
well as values from the Jewish tradition to 
which I belong—offer a powerful challenge 
to the wealth inequities we are currently 
experiencing. What is striking is that new 
economic and historical efforts provide new 
affirmations of ancient moral wisdom in 
ways particularly appropriate—and of great 
political relevance—for us today. 


dom at the root of democracy, then at some 
point the democratization of wealth needs to 
be one of our basic principles. And we need to 
build for the long haul, step by step. 

Worker-owned cooperatives, land trusts, 
municipal part-ownership, and public own- 
ership are among the various strategies to 
democratize ownership. It is possible, of 
course, that these innovations will simply 
remain modest though useful changes. But 
it is also possible that they will build over 
time to become forerunners of something 
far more important. 

Many of the large national changes 
that occurred during the New Deal simply 
scaled up and applied the principles that 
had been developed locally and in state 
“laboratories of democracy” in the preced- 
ing decades. It is possible—perhaps even 
likely—that many related efforts and the 
work of thousands of committed people 
are preparing the groundwork of the next 
great progressive political era. = 


Gar Alperovitz, author of America Beyond 
Capitalism, is the Lionel R. Bauman Professor 
of Political Economy at the University of 
Maryland and co-founder of the Democracy 
Collaborative. This article was adapted from 
a speech he gave at the 40th anniversary of 
the Center of Concern in Washington, D.C. 
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Preaching for social transformation requires an abundance 
of courage: moral credibility, and the virtue of precision: 


BY BRADR. BRAXTON ® How ca? pastors foster change in church? Not the kind 
placed in offering plates; but change of another sort. Change—alteration in charac- 
ter, attitude, and behavior; and the priceless gift of a new, OF at least better, world. 

Many people are rightly agonizing Over volatile fmancial markets and compa- 


nies defaulting on their fiscal promises. There should be equal or greater concern 
about the balances in our moral accounts, lest insufficient funds lead to bank- 


ruptcy of our souls and foreclosure on the common good. Often when we think 
about mechanisms for social change, We conjure images of Washington politi- 
ae: cians and Wall Street profits. Yet, to fix our broken world, we 
Christianity need more than profits. We need prophets—faithful, fearless 

people willing to invest in social change through prophetic 


has a credibility proclamation in word and deed. 
As Rab 


‘cic | abbi Abraham Joshua Heschel astutely suggested, 
Crisis in the prophets are more interested in knowing what they see 


public square. than in seeing what they know. Do we see the tragedy of 
the wealthiest nation in the world failing to provide health 
insurance for its most vulnerable citizens? Do we See the irony of building state- 
of-the-art prisons while our public schools have to beg legislatures for financial 
support? Do we see how many lesbian, g@y> bisexual, and transgender people 
suffer emotional and physical violence, while many churches and cultural institu- 
tions remain eerily silent about their civil rights and moral equality? The priceless 
change so desperately needed in our world will arise when we are less concerned 
about making profits and more concerned about becoming prophets. 
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As practical 
theologians, preachers 
address a specific 
gathering of people with 
all their joys, sorrows, 
and ambiguities. 
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A KEY DIMENSION of preaching for social 
change is a concern for morality: Preaching 
a life-changing word takes a preacher with 
a changed life. An expansive understanding 
of morality moves us beyond simple concern 
for personal piety. “Morality” is not about 
sermons condemning people to death and 
hell, but is rather a generous invitation for 
people to foster life and to join God’s work to 
create heaven on earth. Recall Jesus’ prayer: 
“Your kingdom come. Your will be done, on 
earth as it is in heaven.” 

Preaching about and for social change 
requires that preachers have moral credibil- 
ity—not simply the vigorous attempt to live 
right, but also ruggedly honest admissions of 
when we, and the religious traditions we rep- 
resent, have been wrong. Christianity has a 
credibility crisis in the public square. People 
have justifiable reasons to ignore Christian 
exhortations for social change, since 
Christianity across the decades and centu- 
ries has been unwilling to confess its faults 
and turn from its wicked ways (2 Chronicles 
7:14). Christian preaching for social change 
must begin with a willingness to confess 
Christianity’s own need to change—bend- 
ing contrite knees to confess how we have 
misrepresented God’s inclusive love, cease- 
less concern for the oppressed, and fierce 
commitment to restorative justice. 

In addition to confession, preachers who 
desire social change need an abundance of 
courage: the willingness to proceed on God’s 
path amid deserts of fear, across oceans of 
opposition, and over mountains of sacrifice. 


When I teach seminary preaching classes, I 
applaud students who have silver tongues. 
Yet Iam equally adamant about preachers 
having steel in their spines. Simply put, we 
need more preachers with backbones! 
While courage should never be equated 
with recklessness, courage involves risk. I 
invite preachers to ask this question: What 
is the truth in this sermon for which I would 
be willing to sacrifice or even die? From 
the time he stepped into the Jordan River 
to be baptized by John, Jesus was a marked 
man. Jesus’ convictions about social change 
eventually left lethal marks on his crucified 
body as a violent empire pierced his hands 
and feet. As “poets of the cross,” our hom- 
iletic musings about social transformation 
should reflect our willingness to withstand 
the wounds associated with taking a stand 
with the poor, the weak, and the oppressed. 


A SECOND, EQUALLY important aspect 
of preaching for social change is the hom- 
iletic—specific, pragmatic procedures 
that enrich sermons. As practical theolo- 
gians, preachers do not address the abstract 
“human condition,” but rather a specific 
gathering of people with all their joys, sor- 
rows, and ambiguities. 

I'll reflect, as an example, about how one 
can preach about one specific social problem 
plaguing the United States—mass incarcer- 
ation. According to some estimates, more 
than 6 million Americans are under the 
supervision of the criminal justice system. In 
a New Yorker article earlier this year, Adam 
Gopnik explored the impact of race and class 
on the prison crisis: “For most privileged, 
professional people, the experience of con- 
finement is a mere brush, encountered after 
akid’s arrest, say. For a great many poor peo- 
ple in America, particularly poor black men, 
prison is a destination that braids through an 
ordinary life, much as high school and col- 
lege do for rich white ones. More than half of 
all black men without a high-school diploma 
go to prison at some time in their lives” 

Undoubtedly, the prison crisis is com- 
plex. Nevertheless, the absence of positive 
opportunities resulting from racial and 
economic injustice surely contributes to 
the disproportionate presence of poor peo- 
ple of color in the prison population (and 
vice versa). For decades, the jobless rate of 
African Americans has consistently been 
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double (or more) that of white Americans. 

How might sermons responsibly 
approach this vexing social dilemma—using, 
for example, Luke 4:18-19? 


‘The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because 
he has anointed me to bring good news to the 
poor. He has sent me to proclaim release to the 
captives and recovery of sight to the blind, to 
let the oppressed go free, to proclaim the year 
of the Lord’ favor. 


Effective preaching designed to address 
any social problem should include at least 
two steps: social description and imagina- 
tive reconstruction. 


IN THE FIRST step, a detailed descrip- 
tion of the social problem, preachers should 
exhibit the homiletic virtue of precision, 
avoiding broad generalities. The stagger- 
ing regularity with which Sunday mornings 
arrive does not afford preachers the leisure 
to become experts on all topics, but there is 
good information to be found online. In the 
case of mass incarceration, credible sources 
include the website of The Sentencing 
Project; the African American Lectionary’s 
Anti-Incarceration Day unit; the website of 
the documentary Broken on All Sides; and 
the site of the Exodus Foundation, a faith- 
based group assisting formerly incarcerated 
people. 

The social description might take the 
simple form of a list detailing the people, 
places, and practices associated with a prob- 
lem. Who are the people involved in the U.S. 
prison crisis? Responses might include for- 
merly incarcerated persons on probation, 
currently incarcerated persons, the families 
of the incarcerated, crime victims and their 
families, and police officers, parole officers, 
and prison officials. 

What are the places involved in the U.S. 
prison crisis? Some responses: the commu- 
nities of former and currently incarcerated 
persons and their families, prisons and the 
communities where they are located, and 
the communities where the crimes have 
occurred. 

What are the practices associated with 
the US. prison crisis? Arrests by police, an 
assortment of crimes, courtroom proce- 
dures, parole hearings, additional parental 
and financial responsibilities shouldered by 


the families of incarcerated persons, and cit- 
izens’ payment of taxes to pay for police and 
the construction of jails and prisons. 

In the actual sermon, all the rich data of 
the social description may be reduced to four 
or five minutes of preaching—but those five 
minutes motivate a more acute, compassion- 
ate listening from congregants than would a 
barrage of dry, abstract statistics. 

After the social description, I encourage 
preachers to provide imaginative reconstruc- 
tions of what good news could look like for 
the identified persons, places, and practices. 
In this step, the homiletic virtue preach- 
ers should exhibit is creativity. At its best, 
preaching’s reconstructions can be skillfully 
painted images that exemplify the expansive, 
righteous possibilities of life under the sover- 


Before preachers can be activists, 


they have to be artists. 


eignty of God and in harmony with creation. 
Before preachers can be activists, they may 
have to be artists. 

What is the good news for a formerly 
incarcerated person? The sermonic images 
might include a small, clean, furnished 
apartment subsidized by the congregation; 
a wardrobe to enable this person to engage 
the job market; and church-provided “life 
skills” seminars on oral communication and 
conflict resolution. What is the good news 
for victims of crime? Images might include 
a concerned group of parishioners in the 
courtroom to give moral support to the vic- 
tim as she testifies. 

What is the good news for a neighbor- 
hood besieged by the economic blight often 
associated with crime? Images might include 
an assortment of churches in the neighbor- 
hood refusing to build new sanctuaries at the 
cost of millions of dollars and instead build- 
ing a series of secondary schools, life skills 
institutes, and drug recovery centers. Ona 
grand scale, this type of creative, ecclesial 
investment would surely “let the oppressed 
go free” 


WHEN MY WIFE and I permit our 7-year- 
old daughter to make small purchases, she 
sometimes, in her haste to enjoy her ice 
cream or candy, leaves some change on the 


counter. Our refrain to her is, “Don’t leave 
any change behind” 

God, our heavenly Father who is divine 
Mother of us all, gives us similar counsel 
about the priceless change of social trans- 
formation: Don't leave any change behind. 
In Luke 11, Jesus tells a parable that begins 
with a transformation: An “unclean spirit 
has gone out of a person.” Some of us have 
known the joy that the man in Jesus’ par- 
able must have felt—the thrill of being 
transformed, the delight of being delivered, 
and the gratification of getting a new start. 
Yet unless we carry our personal and social 
transformations all the way to their comple- 
tion, we can be worse off at the end than we 
were in the beginning. 

The man in the parable is so relieved to 
get evil out of him that he fails to 
let good in. The demon returns, 
finds its former place “swept 
and put in order,’ and moves 
back in with “seven other spir- 
its more evil than itself? so that 
the one who began with one demon ends 
up with eight demons. In this transforma- 
tion transaction, the man fails to get all his 
change. Short-changed transformations are 
short-lived. 

Those of us who preach for social trans- 
formation must constantly exhort people: 
“Get all your change! Don't leave any change 
behind!” Dont just protest mass incarcera- 
tion; do the work that enables people to 
avoid prison in the first place. Don’t just 
criticize bigotry; create the beloved com- 
munity in our neighborhoods by embracing 
diverse groups of people. Don't just complain 
about failing public schools; adopt a school, 
encourage a teacher, and elect politicians 
committed to keeping guns out of young 
people's hands by providing more funding 
for knowledge in their heads. 

For the sake of this generation and gen- 
erations yet unborn, don't leave any change 
behind. The possibilities for positive social 
change are endless. The value of positive 
social change is priceless. m 


Brad R. Braxton teaches homiletics at 
Southern Methodist University in Dallas, 
Texas, and is the founding senior pastor of 
The Open Church (www.theopenchurchmd. 
org), a cross-cultural, radically inclusive con- 
gregation in Baltimore. 
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BY BETH NORCROSS 


EYE ON THE SPARROW 


Near the end of his life, Howard Thurman was called 
“one of the greatest spiritual resources of this nation." 
He was also a pioneer in environmental theology. 


WHEN | READ about the dire impacts of 
global warming, I think about Howard 
Thurman. This might be perplexing to those 
more familiar with Thurman as the author 
of Jesus and the Disinherited, a book Martin 
Luther King Jr. was said to carry with him 
wherever he went. 

While Thurman is well-known as a theo- 
logian, prolific writer, mystic, seminary 
professor, and religious leader, few realize 
that—well before environmentalism became 
mainstream—Thurman articulated a complex 
theology of the “original harmony of creation,” 
a harmony that human action had significantly 
disturbed. As he lamented in 1971, “Our atmo- 
sphere is polluted, our streams are poisoned, 
our hills are denuded, wildlife is increasingly 
exterminated, while more and more [human- 
ity] becomes an alien on the earth and a fouler 
of [our] own nest.” 

From the early years of his life at the start 
of the 20th century, Thurman’s faith was 
formed in intimate connection with the natu- 
ral world—specifically, the Halifax River and 
northeast Florida woods and coastline, where 
he wandered and played as a boy. Thurman's 
relationship with nature deepened when a 
heartbreaking event estranged him from orga- 
nized religion. When he was 7, his beloved 
father died quite suddenly. The family pastor 
refused to conduct a funeral because his father 
was not a regular churchgoer, and a traveling 
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minister who officiated at the service took 
the opportunity to expound on the dangers 
of dying “out of Christ”—to the small boy’s 
wonderment and rage, “preach[ing] my father 
into hell,” as he later recalled. 

In contrast, the young Thurman found sol- 
ace and comfort in nature’s seasons and cycles: 


Here I found, alone, a special benediction. 


The ocean and the night together surrounded 


my little life with a reassurance that could 
not be affronted by the behavior of human 


beings. The ocean at night gave me a sense of 


timelessness, of existing beyond the reach of 


the ebb and flow of circumstances. 


Sitting against an oak tree, he would 
“reach down in the quiet places” of his spirit, 
take out his “bruises and... joys, unfold them, 
and talk about them ... know[ing] that I was 
understood.” As an adult, Thurman began 
to understand that it was God that had been 
stirring there; when “the boundaries of my 
life spilled over into the mystery of the ocean 
and the wonder of the dark nights,” it was 
a “cosmic religious experience.” In young 
Thurman’s sense of intimate belonging to 
something deeply personal and intuitive as 
well as grand and external, he experienced 
both the immanent and transcendent God. 


Photos by Mark Kauffman//Time Life Pictures/Getty Images 
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“In the contemplation of 
the earth, | know that | am 
surrounded by the love 

of God." —Howard Thurman i 
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He found the quiet space necessary for his 
spirit to meet the Spirit. 


Thurman could not have 
foreseen the extent to 
which humans have 
unraveled creation's 
original harmony. 


THROUGHOUT HIS career, Thurman 
would return to nature as a means of express- 
ing his personal theology. In his meditation 
“Surrounded by the Love of God”—pub- 
lished in 1953, but first developed as part 
of his ministry at the pioneering interracial 
Church for the Fellowship of All Peoples in 
San Francisco, which he began to co-pastor 
in 1944—he wrote: 


‘The earth beneath my feet is the great womb 
out of which the life upon which my body 
depends comes in utter abundance. There is 
at work in the soil a mystery by which the 
death of one seed is reborn a thousandfold 
in newness of life ... it is order, and more 
than order—there is a brooding tenderness 
out of which it all comes. In the contem- 
plation of the earth, I know that Iam 
surrounded by the love of God. 


While Thurman was decidedly not a pan- 
theist (one who believes that God is nature), 
he did see God's spirit, God’s very breath, in 
each and every one of God’s creatures. As 
he wrote in his 1963 book Disciplines of the 
Spirit, Jesus saw and taught that: 


God breathed through all that is: the spar- 
row overcome by sudden death in its flight; 
the lily blossoming on the rocky hillside; the 

grass of the field and the clouds, light and 

burdenless or weighted down with unshed 
waters; the madman in chains or wandering 
among the barren rocks in the wastelands; 
the little baby in his [or her] mother’s arms ... 


As his reputation as a theologian and reli- 
gious leader grew, Howard Thurman carried 
with him his deep connections to the earth 
community. 


ALTHOUGH HE DID not link the oppres- 
sion of African Americans to the oppression 
of nature as explicitly as do present-day fig- 
ures such as James Cone, in Disciplines of the 
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Spirit Thurman drew a connection between 
the way the dominant culture treated nature 
and the manner in which that culture treated 
other humans. He explored that connection 
in a passage in which, inspired by South 
African writer Olive Schreiner, he affirmed 
that Christianity has misunderstood Jesus’ 
teaching in Matthew 10 that a sparrow does 
not fall to the ground “apart from your 
Father.” While this passage is certainly meant 
to be reassuring to humans, Thurman, like 
Schreiner, believed that Christians too often 
forget its literal premise: God cares deeply 
for the sparrow. 

“Christianity as it has developed since 
the time of its founder wrongly limits the 
ethical concept of reverence for life to human 
personality,’ Thurman wrote, where “per- 
sonality” means that which culture defines 
as fully human. This limitation, he pointed 
out, leaves the door open for the mistreat- 
ment of both the nonhuman creature and of 
the person to whom the dominant race does 
not ascribe full humanity: “Deny personal- 
ity to [certain] human beings and the ethical 
demand no longer obtains ... People who are 
victimized by injustices must be defined as 
being, in Kipling’s phrase, ‘the lesser breeds 
without the law.” 

To illustrate his point, Thurman told the 
story of a young white girl for whose fam- 
ily he worked when he was growing up in 
Florida. One day, as she kept re-scattering 
the leaves he was raking, he threatened to 
report her to her father. In retaliation, she 
pricked young Thurman with a pin. When 
he drew back in obvious pain, the little 
girl was taken aback, saying, “That didn’t 
hurt you really! You can't feel” By denying 
Thurman’s full humanity, the girl gave her- 
self permission to do him violence. 

In a meditation published in 1951, 
Thurman articulated the connection 
between the oppression of nature and 
that of humans in the evolution of human 
power. In early times, Thurman wrote (in 
the gendered-language convention of the 
day), “man learned how to use a club in 
self-defense and thus to extend his control 
over an area farther than his arm unaided 
could reach. When he learned to throw this 
club with precision and power, it meant that 
the control of his environment was far- 
ther extended.” Thurman then traced the 
increasing sophistication of human power 
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“Christianity 

is a survival 
technique 

for the oppressed.” 


over the earth from club to “bow and arrow, 
gunpowder, gasoline engine, through var- 
ious kinds of vehicles and machines up to 
... the atomic bomb.” The challenge then 
to “modern man is to match spiritual and 
moral maturity with the amazing power 
created by ... mastery over nature. He has 
learned a part of the secret of energy by 
unlocking the door of the atom, yet he con- 
tinues to be moved by prejudice, greed, and 
lust!” The use of power began as a means 
of controlling one’s own environment and 
quickly expanded to the violent domination 
of other peoples. 


HOWARD THURMAN COULD not have 
foreseen the extent to which humans have 
used their power to unravel the original 
harmony of creation, most notably by sig- 
nificantly altering the climate of the planet. 
However, his most famous book—Jesus and 
the Disinherited, published in 1949—offers 
poignant insights as Christianity attempts 


to come to grips with the impacts of climate 
change on the earth’s most vulnerable. In this 
work, Thurman made the compelling case 
that, despite Christianity’s historical use by 
dominant powers to affirm their dominance, 
“the basic fact is that Christianity as it was 
born in the mind of this Jewish teacher and 
thinker appears as a technique of survival 
for the oppressed.” Jesus stands, side by side, 
with those who have “their backs against the 
wall” 

As I reread this book today, it is hard 
not to think of the farmers of Bangladesh, 
struggling to grow rice on flooded fields, 
or the villagers of Shishmaref, Alaska, an 
Indigenous community being forced to 
relocate from its ancestral lands due to 
the melting permafrost. It’s hard not to 
think of the nearly 10 million people in the 
Horn of Africa who face a severe food cri- 
sis, brought on by a prolonged drought. It’s 
hard not to think of the “climate gap” in the 
mainland United States, where the poor are 


bearing a disproportionate burden of cli- 
mate change impacts. As temperatures soar 
and sea levels rise, Thurman offers hope to 
the oppressed, as well as a distinct chal- 
lenge to those of us who, by our own actions 
and inaction, have become the oppressors. 
Thurman reminds us that Jesus was, first 
and foremost, a poor Jew who suffered the 
indignities of the mighty Roman Empire, 
not to mention from the religious authori- 
ties of his time. As such, he speaks, always, 
on behalf of those who are afflicted, on 
behalf of those who suffer at the hands of 
the powerful. 

While he boldly confronted the dom- 
inating powers of his time, Howard 
Thurman also was an unwavering believer 
in the potential of humankind to alter the 
course of history when we are open to the 
leading of the Spirit. More than 60 years 
ago, Thurman wrote the following words 
in Jesus and the Disinherited, in the face 
of the pernicious racism of the mid-20th 
century: “The disinherited will know for 
themselves that there is a Spirit at work in 
life and in the hearts of [humans] which 
is committed to overcoming the world ... 
For the privileged and underprivileged 
alike, if the individual puts at the disposal 
of the Spirit the needful dedication and 
discipline,” he or she “can live effectively 
in the chaos of the present the high des- 
tiny of a [child] of God.” Today, Thurman’s 
words offer renewed hope as we confront 
the seemingly overwhelming challenges of 
our overheating Earth home. 

Howard Thurman’s understanding of 
God, and the human relationship with God, 
was molded in large measure by his inti- 
mate connection with the natural world. 
It was here that he saw the Creator’s origi- 
nal intent for creation—harmony and unity. 
It was here that he found the divine in the 
complex entanglement between all creatures, 
human and non-human. That unified, lov- 
ing community, which binds us all together, 
holds our primary hope for redemption and 
renewal. = 


Beth Norcross (www.bethnorcross.com) 
speaks, teaches, and writes about faith and 
ecology, and is the co-founder of the Green 
Seminary Initiative and adjunct faculty at 
Wesley Theological Seminary in Washington, 
D.C. 
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vaka akan! econpi 


Bat 
here 


piye..Na taku wawly wr cin ” 
ekta unkayapi sni piye; Tka taku 
sice etanhan eunklaku piye; 
Wokiconze kin, na wowasake kin, 
Na wowitan kin, hena ohinniyan 
na ohinniyan nitawa heon. Amen. 


—The Lord's Prayer, in the Lakota language 
Translated by Robert Two Bulls 
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BY ROBERT TWO BULLS 


COME TOGETHER 
AND LISTEN 


The Lakota people of South Dakota are building 
bonds with the Taizé brothers from France. The result? 
Spirituality that spans the ages, and a promise of reconciliation. 


IN MAY 2011, I found myself in France, sitting with brothers of the Taizé ecumenical monas- 
tic community, talking about the history of my people, the Lakota. 
After evening prayer, the prior, Brother Alois, invited a few of us to join him for supper. 
This special gathering was held in the bedroom of 
Brother Roger, founder and first prior of the Taizé The Lakot a | an gu a ge is now 


community. His room has been kept the way he 


left it when he died in 2005. The room heldasmall @q mong those that have fi | led 
shelf filled with books, a few furnishings, and a oor : 
table by the large window. The walls were painted Taizé S cha pel with prayer. 
\. a mango orange color that seemed to enhance the 
| «already spirit-filled space. The light in the room became warmer and softer as the sun set. 
While eating we talked about many things related to the Lakota, in particular, and First 
= Nations peoples in general. The brothers’ questions were heartfelt, and they listened intently 
8 to my every word. At some point during the conversation, I came to a new understanding. 


wo Bull 


The chapel at 
Taizé in France. 
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This time of breaking bread and conversa- 
tion was a sacred time. It was Eucharist. 

I was born and raised in South Dakota 
where my people, the Oglala Lakota, reside 
on the remnants of our original homeland 
that make up the Pine Ridge Reservation 
in southwestern South Dakota. One of my 
earliest memories is hearing the drum and 
singing late into the night and feeling the 
earth reverberate from the deep bass of the 
drum as both sound and feeling lulled my 
siblings and me to sleep. 

Like most people, I knew very little about 
what the Taizé community actually does, 
other than their music. I owned a collection 
of chants on CD. Id sung a couple of chants 
in English during worship services over the 
years. It wasn't until Brother John from Taizé 
came to Pine Ridge in 2010, and I was asked 
to be his host, that their work for reconcili- 
ation became clearer to me. 

The year before, Rita Teschner-Powell, 
vicar of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church in 
Vermillion, South Dakota, led a group of 
college students to Taizé. Among them were 
Tyson and Tyrone White of the Cheyenne 
River Indian Reservation. 

“Apparently, we were like the first openly 
Lakota people to ever visit [Taizé],” Tyrone 
told The Rapid City Journal. The Taizé broth- 
ers were interested in these young Lakota 
men, and the Taizé focus on reconciliation 
and justice resonated with the young Lakota. 
Discussions with the group, especially on 
the issues of reconciliation between Native 
Americans and whites, led to the invitation 
for Taizé brothers to visit South Dakota. 

In October 2010, Brother John (who 
was born in Philadelphia and joined the 
Taizé community in 1974) made Taizé’s 
first-ever trip to South Dakota. I spent a day 
with Brother John, taking him around the 
Pine Ridge Reservation. He met with then- 
tribal president Theresa Two Bulls (my aunt), 
prayed with the Christ Church Episcopal 
congregation at Red Shirt Table, and vis- 
ited the Catholic Jesuit community at Red 
Cloud. We talked about the idea of recon- 
ciliation: what it means for Lakota, what it 
means for Taizé. He agreed there was a real 
need to do something ecumenically, given all 
the different denominations working on the 
reservation. Brother John took in all he saw 
and those he met in a deeply spiritual way. 
That's the kind of people the brothers are. 
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As Lakota, we would call him a “holy man” 

In 2011, Teschner-Powell, who had spent 
several months living at Taizé four years 
earlier, invited me to accompany her and a 
contingent of young people on a week-long 
pilgrimage to France to visit the community. 
This time there were four Lakota. 

Rev. Teschner-Powell asked if I would 
celebrate the Eucharist in Lakota, as part of 
presiding at a worship service there. I readily 


Brother John of Taizé 
visits the Pine Ridge 
Reservation in 2010. 


evening service began, I saw that 2 
the small chapel space was packed, 
just as it had been at sunrise. We = 
gathered to break bread and share £ 
the cup. We prayed and sang in 
the Lakota language. People were 
standing outside during the wor- 
ship, as there was no room even 


# to stand in the chapel. It was a 
great day. The Lakota language can now be 
counted among the many tongues that have 
filled the Taizé village chapel with prayer. 


THE PINE RIDGE Indian Reservation has 
an estimated population of 40,000. Pieced 
together from scraps of the Oglala Lakota 
original homeland, the reservation is man- 
aged by a federal agency called the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs (BIA). All the reservation’s 


Taizé's idea of reconciliation is so simple: Listen in 
silence in the face of great hurt and great troubles. 


agreed. It is always a deeply spiritual expe- 
rience for me to say and hear my language 
in ceremony. Early one evening we gath- 
ered at the village church, a 1,000-year-old 
stone structure. Buildings that old are com- 
mon on that side of the globe, but they are 
rare in North America—the pueblos in the 
Southwest are the only buildings on the 
continent that were constructed around 
the same time as the chapel in the village of 
Taizé. Structures such as the chapel and the 
pueblos are sacred spaces. 

In preparing for the evening worship 
service, I tried to imagine all the worship 
services this chapel had held over the last 10 
centuries and all the people who gathered to 
pray within these walls. It wasn’t easy to get 
my mind around it, but I realized that this 
would be the first time in this chapel’s mil- 
lennium of history that the Eucharist would 
be celebrated in Lakota—in part because 
Christianity has been among the Lakota for 
only 140 years. As age goes in the Christian 
church, we are young, though as a people our 
Lakota culture goes back many generations. 

At sunrise, I had worshiped in the old 
chapel with Russians. Their liturgy flowed 
from their Russian Orthodox tradition. 
Though I didn’t understand the words, 
the music was beautiful to my ears. As the 


governmental affairs are run by both the 
Oglala Sioux Tribal Council and the BIA. 
The Indian Health Service, another federal 
agency, operates our hospitals and clinics. 
South Dakota’s Shannon County is also 
part of the reservation. For the past 30 years, 
it has been among the 10 counties with the 
lowest per capita income in the U.S. The 
1980 census showed Shannon County to 
be the poorest county in America. By 2010, 
Shannon was the third poorest in the coun- 
try—beat out in this sad race by South 
Dakota's Todd County, which lies entirely 
within the Rosebud Indian Reservation, and 
Ziebach County, on the Cheyenne River and 
the Standing Rock Indian Reservations. 
The stories recounted about the Oglala 
Lakota, the Pine Ridge Reservation, and 
the various historical leaders of the area 
trace a familiar pattern, using a litany of 
words such as poverty, high mortality 
rate, disease, diabetes, alcoholism, sub- 
stance abuse, racism, gangs, and violence. 
The key historical events highlight the pat- 
tern: the 1890 Wounded Knee Massacre; a 
trail of broken treaties; the 1973 Siege at 
Wounded Knee. Without fail the names of 
long-gone and still-revered leaders are also 
mentioned: Crazy Horse, Red Cloud, Black 
Elk, Little Wound. The litany wraps up with 
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something inspiring about Lakota pride in 
culture, tradition, and language, and that 
we have a deep, spiritually centered con- 
nection to the land. The conclusion is that 
the Black Hills in western South Dakota are 
sacred to the Lakota, and that the land was 
taken illegally. The rest of the story is sim- 
ply details fleshing out this litany. 

Most of the litany is true. But ’'m not sure 
any good has come from this way of tell- 
ing my people's story. How have the Oglala 
Lakota benefited from this litany, since life on 
the reservation hasn't changed in 30 years?— 
and some might argue it’s gotten worse. 

In 2008, Minnesota marked its 150th year 
of statehood. Much was celebrated, but only 
part of the state's history was highlighted. Left 
out were the Anishinabe and Dakota stories 
of how the state’s land was stolen from them. 
The land had natural resources. There were 
those who wanted to exploit those resources. 
There was money to be made. 

In December 2012, another sesquicen- 
tennial will be marked: the 150th year since 
the Dakota Conflict of 1862. On Dec. 26, 
1862, 38 Dakota warriors were hung in uni- 
son on a cold winter day, and the remaining 
Dakota people were imprisoned and then 
shipped out of the state, many of them to 
South Dakota. This is the one historical event 
on many people’s mind: The largest mass 
execution in America’s history. The hurt and 
anger are still present. 

With the help of the brothers from Taizé, 
many Lakota, Dakota, and others are starting 
to plan a great gathering centered on recon- 
ciliation, prayer, and music. We envision a 
pilgrimage made up of young people from all 
points of North America and abroad arriv- 
ing together at the Pine Ridge Reservation, 
forging community, doing the hard work of 
reconciliation. 

Taizé’s idea of reconciliation is so sim- 
ple: Come together and listen to God. Listen 
in silence in the face of great hurt and great 
troubles. Listen in the great power of our 
young people. Begin building a deep com- 
munion that will nurture us all. It can be a 
new beginning. = 


Rev. Canon Robert Two Bulls is the mis- 
sioner of the Department of Indian Work 
and Multicultural Ministries for the Episcopal 
Church in Minnesota. He is also the vicar of 
All Saints Indian Mission in Minneapolis. 
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BY MURIEL NELSON 


“The Hungry Soul in 
Pursuit of the Full Soul’ 


On Proverbs 8 


My saints won't be named by a church. 

Their sainthood wont stand as statues. Listen. 
Voices 

calm as cooking directions 

play continually— 


If any thing's resurrectible, its memory: 

those eyes, 

song-haloed, so full of lightness 

nothing could stop their flight; 

not a Thomas who peers into pupils’ darkness, 


not a ravenous soul left grounded. 

We are born, yin-yanged, of lightning 

with saints and putti the lightest of all. 

But love-rumpled faces, quick limbs, and pierced hearts 
are unstable, done only in clay. 


If Wisdom, God’s darling, still lifts voice to play 
on this earth, and if (how could it be?) 

she delights in mankind, may hunger hollow 

this body to nothing but ear—which, night or day, 
hears continually— 


Muriel Nelson, author of Part Song and 
Most Wanted, lives near Seattle. 
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By Kathryn Reklis 


NOTHING BUT THE BLOOD? 


What vampires can teach us about consumer capitalism and human desire. 


IF YOU'VE EVEN casually watched TV in the past five years, seen a movie with 
coming attractions, driven past billboards and fast food restaurants, or walked into 
a Barnes & Noble, you can’t avoid the onslaught of vampires in popular culture. As 
the summer draws to a close, so does the fourth season of HBO’s vampire com- 
edy-drama True Blood. This summer’s vampire big screen attractions—the movie 
remake of the 1960s vampire soap opera Dark Shadows and the movie adapta- 
tion of the young adult novel Abraham Lincoln: Vampire Hunter (it is, improbably, 
exactly what it sounds like)—have come and gone. The fourth season of CW net- 
work's young adult vampire melodrama The Vampire Diaries begins in September. 
And the publicity blitz for the final Twilight movie, Breaking Dawn-Part 2, (com- 
ing to theaters in mid-November) is about to colonize fast-food merchandise, 
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From True Blood. 


billboards, and magazine covers. 

Ever since John Polidori wrote “The 
Vampyre” as part of a bet with his good 
friend Mary Shelley and since Bram Stoker 
gave us Dracula, the vampire has never 
exactly gone out of fashion. Vampires are 
often the horizon on which we project our 
fears and anxieties, and, like other supernat- 
ural fantasy creatures, they help us take stock 
of our own humanness. If, as Nina Auerbach 
has argued in her book Our Vampires, 
Ourselves, we can learn a lot about differ- 
ent epochs of Western culture by the kind 
of vampires that are in vogue, what do we 
make of this current crop of blood suckers? 
What might they teach us about our human- 
ity and our theological response to the world 
we live in? 


Inside CultureWatch 


12 A‘Guitarmy’ for the 
Working Class 

Danny Duncan Collum on gui- 
tarist Tom Morello 


Economy 


If you sink your teeth into these contem- 
porary vampire mythologies, the first thing 
that is likely to strike you is how attractive 
these vampires are. In the three vampire 
mythologies most popular right now, the 
Twilight series (originally young adult nov- 
els, now also movies), The Vampire Diaries 
(also originally YA fiction from the early 
1990s, revived as a TV show in 2009), and 
True Blood (HBO’s most-watched series, 
based on adult supernatural romance nov- 
els), it is often hard to imagine a good reason 


why one wouldn't want to be a vampire 
oneself. They are super-fast, super-strong, 
super-sensory beings, who also happen to 
be astonishingly attractive. And let’s not 
forget how many amazing skills one could 
learn—much less all the books one could 
read, languages one could speak, art one 
could appreciate—if one lived forever. 
Better still, these new vampires show 
an uncommon distaste for the very blood 
that keeps them alive, bashfully proclaim- 
ing themselves “vegetarian” —which usually 
means they subsist off animal blood alone— 
or only taking blood from willing humans, 
and never too much. Without the downside 
of soulless damnation or crazed bloodlust, 
what’s not to love? In each mythology, in fact, 
at least one human character does become a 
vampire, with no significant repercussions 
to his or her personality or moral character. 
These new noble vampires—the gentle- 
man vampire, the vegetarian vampire, the 
existential-lost-soul-on-a-path-toward- 
redemption vampire—are not the first of 
their kind in American popular culture. In 
terms of mainstream television, they are 
preceded most prominently by Angel, the 
vampire with a soul from the television show 
Buffy the Vampire Slayer (1997-2003) and his 
Continued on Page 43 


| How to Reclaim a Rigged 


Elizabeth Palmberg reviews 
Chuck Collins’ 99 to7 


AIMING TO SHINE 


Murals and a Great Divide 


Anne Marie Roderick reviews 


Concrete, Steel, and Paint 


The debut album by 
Korean-American 
hip hop artist Gowe 
(pronounced “go,” 
it stands for Gifted 
On West East), We 
are HyperGiants, fea- 
ture lyrics that touch 
on race, culture, and 
materialism, while unabashedly 
praising Jesus. www.facebook.com/ 
TeamGowe 


CAN | GET A VISION? 

If you're blessed with vacation time 
this summer, don't forget to let your- 
self dream. In Dreaming, Memphis 
Theological Seminary professor 
Barbara A. Holmes explores the power 
of dreams as a place for refueling our 
personal and social imaginations and 
meeting the mysterious, living God. 
Fortress Press 


THE WAY TO SESAME STREET 
The documentary Being Elmo: A 
Puppeteer’s Journey is now available on 
DVD and iTunes. 
It tells the story 
of Kevin Clash, a 
Baltimore kid with 
a passion for pup- 
pets who grew up 
to create Sesame 
Street's Elmo. An 
inspiring tribute to determination, 
craft, and creativity—and of course, 
hugs. beingelmo.com 


BUILD FOR HEAVEN & EARTH 

Greening Spaces for Worship and 
Ministry: Congregations, Their 
Buildings, and Creation Care, by Mark 
A. Torgerson, gives theological and 
architectural perspective on making 
environmental concern intrinsic to 
churches and synagogues. Includes 
examples of how 10 congregations 
dealt with new construction, renova- 
tion, or historical preservation. Alban 
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EYES & EARS 


BY DANNY DUNCAN COLLUM 


A ‘Guitarmy' for the Working Class 


IF YOU EVER wondered what you 
would get if you crossed Woody 
Guthrie with Jimi Hendrix, you 
might want to check out guitar- 
ist and activist Tom Morello, also 
known as The Nightwatchman, 
whose work combines very modern 
flurries of feedback and distortion 
with old-school Popular Front pol- 
itics. Last year, Morello played a 
prominent role in the occupation of 
the Wisconsin state capitol in sup- 
port of public employees’ unions, 
and this May Day he led a “gui- 
tarmy” through the streets of New 
York, singing “This Land Was Made 
for You and Me” in support of 
Occupy Wall Street. 

Morello first made his name 
playing with Rage Against the 
Machine, a 1990s band that blended 
a potent Molotov cocktail of rock, 
rap, and revolution. For most rock 
stars, getting political means pro- 
moting Amnesty International or 
Greenpeace, but Rage’s favorite 


Tom Morello's approach to politics is as 
unique and incisive as his best guitar Solos, fatt rock band and found 


organization was the Mexican revo- 
lutionary Zapatista Army. After Rage 
fell apart, the guitarist had another 
successful band, Audioslave, fronted 
by former Soundgarden singer Chris 
Cornell. Audioslave was a great rock 
band, but it lacked a political agenda. 
Morello is a great rock guitarist, but 
one with a political science degree 
from Harvard who said he finished 
his degree because he wanted to 
“learn how to get my hand on the 
levers and be an effective revolution- 
ary.’ So simply making cool noises 
couldn't possibly keep him satisfied 
for long. Soon Morello was turn- 
ing up for open mic nights at folkie 
clubs, disguised as his alter ego, The 
Nightwatchman. 

The Nightwatchman’s singing 
made it pretty clear why Morello had 
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always worked behind a front man. 
He often sounds like an unfortunate 
cross between Woody Guthrie and 
Lou Reed. But The Nightwatchman 
found his niche in political con- 
texts, such as Madison and Wall 
Street, where the point was to get 
the people singing. This new role on 
the street has also given a new direc- 
tion to Morello’s music. Last fall he 
released a Nightwatchman 
album, World Wide Rebel 
Songs, that included a 


Morello beginning to inte- 
grate the Hendrix and Woody sides 
of his musical personality. 

If you listen to his interviews, 
such as the one he gave in May on 
Bill Moyers’ Journal, you learn that 
Morello’s approach to politics is 
as unique and incisive as his best 
guitar solos. He has a class-based 
view that sees the power struggle 
between workers and owners as the 
hinge upon which history turns. 
This worldview has given Morello 
a very unfashionable passion for 
the cause of organized labor. 
He's a card-carrying member 
of the Industrial Workers of 
the World and often wears 
a hat with the IWW slogan, 
“An injury to one is an injury 
to all” 

Undergirding Morello’s 


ferocious political commitment is 
a biography he once thought was 
unique. His father was a Kenyan 
anticolonial revolutionary; his 
mother, an Italian-American 
school teacher from the Midwest, 
was working in Kenya at the time 
of the rebellion against the British. 
Morello’s father disappeared from 
his life pretty early and his mother 
raised him in her native Illinois, 
with her family name, but the paral- 
lels with our half-Kenyan president 
continue. They once shared a college 
campus. Morello was an undergrad 
at Harvard when Barack Obama was 
a law student. And they were both 
pretty good intramural athletes. But 
then their paths diverged. 

After a promising start with 
Gamaliel, doing church-based orga- 
nizing in a community of laid-off 
steel workers, Obama has ended up 
as what Cornel West calls a “mascot 
of the Wall Street oligarchs.” Morello, 
meanwhile, is using the multiracial, 
bottom-up power of rock and roll to 
promote broad, effective alliances for 
economic democracy among 
the 99 percent. = 


Danny Duncan Collum 
teaches writing at Kentucky 
State University in Frankfort. 
His latest book is the novel 
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Continued from Page 41 
own eponymous spinoff series (1999-2004). 

Re-ensouled by gypsies who devise this 
as a punishment for his cruel murder of one 
of their kin, Angel remembers every victim 
and feels remorse for every kill and repug- 
nance for his persistent desire for human 
blood. His soul is what allows him to fight 
against his vampire nature. Angel teaches 
us what is at stake in having a soul in the 
first place: the kind of moral choices it both 
makes possible and demands of us at all 
times. Having a soul is not just about moral 
struggle, however. It is also what allows 
Angel to love other humans, to become vul- 
nerable with them and dependent on them, 
and to develop real community and friend- 
ship. The vampire with a soul becomes a 
horizon for the human characters in the 
show, and for us as viewers, to size up our 
own humanity, defined by love and commit- 
ment to community. 

It is hard to say if the new vampires have 
souls or not because having or not having 
a soul isn’t what defines a vampire in these 
stories. What defines them is desire. Most 
fundamentally, desire for blood. Everything 
else about them is determined by how they 
respond to, realize, resist, or give into that 
desire. “Good” vampires resist the desire 
for human blood. Or they at least channel it 
into more appropriate avenues, like taking 
blood from a willing partner (True Blood) or 
stealing from a blood bank in the worst-case 
scenario (The Vampire Diaries). Their “good- 
ness” consists in their self-control. 

Because these good vampires are defined 
not in terms of their desire, nor presence or 
absence of soul, they are stripped of their 
capacity to serve as a transcendent stan- 
dard against which the human characters in 
the story can compare themselves. In these 
cases, the opposite of soulless vampirism is 
not ensouled humanity. It is just controlled 
vampirism. In these fantasies, there is no 
principle—like the work the soul did for 
Angel—by which desires are differentiated 
or judged. There is no moral center to pull 
the vampires out of solipsistic craving, how- 
ever seemingly controlled, into community, 
vulnerability, or dependence on others. 

There is a long tradition of reading 
vampirism as a metaphor for illicit sexual 
desire, but in these fantasies sex, so long 
as it is accompanied by love, often saves 
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Sacha Baron Cohen as The Dictator 


SATIRE AND POLITICAL SHADOWS 


IN THE 1930s, the Marx Brothers took 
political satire seriously enough to make 
a comedy about imperialism. Duck Soup 
stands today as one of the most comfort- 
ing movie antidotes to the depressing 
post-9/11, enemy-until-proven-friend 
political culture. The 1960s saw Stanley 
Kubrick upgrade the cinematic presenta- 
tion of war into Dr. Strangelove: Or How 
I Learned to Stop Worrying and Love the 
Bomb—employing the Screwtapian dic- 
tum that if the devil cannot bear to be 
mocked, then the best way to reveal the 
horror of war is to laugh at it. A decade 
later, Mel Brooks attacked—and tran- 
scended—white supremacy in Blazing 
Saddles, a film whose coruscating offen- 
siveness is merely a mirror to our own 
prejudices. Sacha Baron Cohen is the evi- 
dent successor to the Marxes, Kubrick 
the comic satirist, and Brooks. (Some of 
Michael Moore's work, and both Armando 
Iannucci’s In the Loop and Chris Morris’ 
Four Lions, deserve attention in this light 
too.) 

Baron Cohen’ trilogy of fish-out-of- 
water-in-the-U.S.A. films, Borat, Bruno, 
and current release The Dictator, taken 
together, constitute both deliriously funny 
entertainment (sometimes confused, and 
with something to offend truly everyone) 
and a jeremiad against the monstrosi- 
ties of our time: racism, sexual violence, 
homophobia, xenophobia—and that’s just 
for starters. The Dictator has post-9/11 
politics, the war on terror, Islamophobia, 
and anti-Semitism clearly in its sights. 
Our hero—for that is what he ultimately 


becomes—is a Middle Eastern tyrant in 
the Saddam/Gadhafi mold, with a bit 
of Ahmadinejad and even Kim Jong-Il 
thrown in for good measure. He gets lost 
in New York and experiences what life is 
like outside the palace, leaving behind its 
personal executioner and other ameni- 
ties. His path to liberation and respecting 
others comes through working in a vegan 
grocery store—not an unrealistic pro- 
gram in the non-cinematic world. What's 
remarkable about his transformation is 
that it comes in response to meeting a 
broader variety of characters than youd 
find at the U.N., and to being mentored 
in treating sexuality (his own and others’) 
with more respect. 

‘The Dictator, amid its crudity and over- 
the-top stereotypes, asks us to reimagine 
democracy and confront our complicity in 
state violence and the shadow of bloodlust 
that has surfaced in our popular discourse 
in the past 10 years. Perhaps it’s a good 
thing that this is no longer a shadow— 
no one’s pretending that we don’t want 
to kill our enemies anymore. Facing that 
truth may lead to a crisis of faith in the 
American project. Crises of faith tend 
to produce maturity; The Dictator seems 
to be trying to provoke such a crisis. To 
which some might respond, in the words 
of George W. Bush, bring it on. m 


Gareth Higgins is a Sojourners contrib- 
uting editor and executive director of the 
Wild Goose Festival. Originally from 
Northern Ireland, he lives in Durham, 
North Carolina. 
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these vampires from their worst impulses. 
The better metaphor, and the more pre- 
scient one, is probably consumption: desire 
unmoored from any particular object. Marx 
once described capital as dead labor, which, 
vampire-like, lives on by sucking living 
labor and lives the more the more labor 
it sucks. In our post-industrial consumer 
economy, desire itself functions vampiri- 
cally—it breeds a frenzy for consumption 
that is only increased the more we consume. 
A consumer economy, which we have been 
told is our own role to play in the global 
economic order, depends on everyone 
aspiring to buy more and better objects. It 
doesn't particularly matter what we con- 
sume—one car vs. another—so long as we 
keep consuming. The principle that drives 
the machine is desire itself, a desire to keep 
desiring, to keep wanting, regardless of the 
costs to ourselves, our communities, or our 
planet. What we wouldn't give for a little 
dead capital to suck on our labor, we might 
say, as the unemployment rate climbs and 
all we are offered is the injunction to keep 
consuming. 

Now more than ever, as the consum- 
erism that forms the glossy surface of our 
common life is cracking under our weight, 
we know that not all desires are created 
equal. We are offered competing narratives 
in which our economic salvation depends 
on stimulating growth, namely increased 
buying power, and shifting the burden of 
blame for any failures of this economic 
model to the individual who hasn't learned 
enough self-control. In terms of unreg- 
ulated consumption fueled by unending 
desire, individual self-control is a fiction 
that ignores the larger systems of consump- 
tion that drive a planet toward ruin and the 
majority of the population into poverty. 

The myth of “goodness as self-control” 
breaks down in these economic vampire 
fantasies too. In the midst of careful blood 
consumption, the human corpses pile up. 
The vampire falls off the wagon. With no 
moral center in the fantasy, there is also no 
condemnation of their failure of self-con- 
trol. These vampires are urged to reform, 
seek rehab, try harder next time. Of course, 
next time is eventually the same. Under 
the veneer of self-control, these vampires 
are bottomless pits of consumption, even 
as they embody the violence and death 
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unchecked desire leaves in its wake. 
Perhaps it is not surprising, then, that 
zombies have made their own resurgence 
in popular culture as well. Zombies, unlike 
vampires, have no agency left at all, not 
even a chance at self-control. They don't 
even count as “selves.” Reanimated corpses, 
they are walking, devouring embodiments 
of ceaseless desire gone out of control. In the 
zombie apocalypse—such as the one chron- 
icled in AMC’s The Walking Dead—there 
is no question of wanting to be a zombie. 
All one wants is not to be eaten by one. But 
in that context our human characters once 


Reviewed by Elizabeth Palmberg 


again can take the measure of what makes 
them human. What bonds of connection, 
friendship, dependence, and love will sur- 
vive when all vestiges of human life have 
been consumed out of existence? It is a much 
bleaker fantasy world. But perhaps a more 
accurate horizon against which to measure 
what we fear and what we ought to want in 
this particular moment. = 


Kathryn Reklis is assistant professor of 
modern Protestant theology at Fordham 
University. She writes regularly on religion 
and pop culture at www.themothchase.com. 


HOW TO RECLAIM A RIGGED ECONOMY 


99 to 1: How Wealth Inequality is Wrecking the World and What We Can Do About 
It, by Chuck Collins. Berrett-Koehler Publishers. 


CHUCK COLLINS' new book does exactly 
what an introduction to wealth inequal- 
ity and all its faults needs to do: summarize 
without oversimplifying, and provoke dia- 
logue and action about the urgent problem 
of what Collins memorably dubs the U.S’s 
“jnequality death spiral” 

Newcomers to the topic will find a con- 
cise overview of how wealth 
inequality has skyrocketed 
since 1980, how a small elite 
has changed the rules to 
enable still higher inequal- 
ity, the many seen and unseen 
ways that’s a problem for us 
all, and the beginnings of a 
solution. Those more famil- 
iar with the subject can 
benefit from Collins’ over- 


view, well-selected statistics, ge 


and well-honed, direct turns 
of phrase. Those who want 
deeper reading will find excel- 
lent footnotes at the end of the slim volume. 
Everyone will find her experience livened by 
the stark words Collins quotes from people 
identifying as part of the 99 percent—and 
those who are part of the 1 percent. 
Collins’ many years as an advocate 
against inequality show in the book's grace- 
ful balance: It emphasizes the usefulness of 
the 99 percent-vs.-1 percent idea, while also 
making clear that neither side is monolithic. 


CHUCK COLENS 


ow WEALTH INEQUALITY is 
VRECKING THI 


He acknowledges very real economic, class, 
and racial divisions among the 99, but makes 
a compelling case against letting those dif- 
ferences be the basis of divide-and-conquer 
political strategies: “It is important that the 
99 percent see that they have some impor- 
tant common ground, rather than be peeled 
into a hundred subgroupings.” And Collins, 
who himself grew up in the 1 
percent, refuses to demonize 
it or to accept the demoraliz- 
ing falsehood that it is unified 
against those below. Rather, 
he quotes multiple allies 
within the economic elite, 
while decrying how “a small 
segment of the 1 percent— 
with an organized base in 
Wall Street’s financial institu- 
tions—has worked over many 
decades to rig the rules of the 
economy” in the areas of “tax- 
ation, global trade, regulation, 
and public spending” 

The increase in inequality since the start 
of the Reagan era amounts to a “dizzying 
reordering of society.’ Between 1983 and 
2009, the richest 5 percent of households 
garnered 82 percent of all wealth gains, 
while the bottom 60 percent of households 
actually Jost wealth. Collins traces this prob- 
lem to an interlocking set of problems of 
public policy and public discourse. “Built to 
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last” companies in the real economy—ones 
that invest in employees and communities 
and reward executives based on long-term 
growth—lost ground relative to “built to 
loot” corporations that treat employees as 
disposable, use U.S. infrastructure while 
evading U.S. taxes, and pay CEOs sky- 
rocketing sums for short-term stock price 
gains. Worse yet, such corporations aggres- 
sively move to dominate public discourse 
through think tanks, paid advocacy, and 
direct ownership of the media; they also 
use political contributions and lobbying to 
get government subsidies, tax and regula- 
tory breaks, and international trade policies 
that pit ordinary workers against those in 
other countries in a “race to the bottom” in 
wages and working conditions. The chap- 
ter on “how inequality wrecks everything 
we care about” is particularly compelling 
in its description of how stark inequality 
hurts our health, degrades our schools, 
leads to economic meltdowns such as the 
one in 2008, and makes the U.S. rank near 
the bottom of wealthy countries in individ- 
ual economic mobility. 

Collins’ recommendations for how we 
can start fixing the problem include many 
detailed public policy prescriptions, from 
limiting companies’ ability to get tax breaks 
for CEO salaries to raising the minimum 
wage and providing universal health care. 
But he grounds his advice, and his optimism, 
in a belief in “our personal and social capac- 
ity for transformation” and a call for readers 
to put down the book and start talking with 
others about their lives today and how to 
build change for tomorrow. 

The book itself bears the hallmarks of 
the e-reader era: It’s short, there’s a fair 
sprinkling of charts and other graphics, 
and most chapters are broken up into short 
sections, some no more than blurbs (albeit 
blurbs with a great bibliography). Indeed, 
99 to I1’s commitment to easy readability 
occasionally makes it verge on a set of talk- 
ing points. But if any reader is disposed to 
criticize this, the book itself contains the 
perfect answer: Its own compelling proof 
that its topic is one that must be read and 
talked about, for the good of all 100 per- 
cent. = 


Elizabeth Palmberg is an associate editor of 
Sojourners and tweets @Zabpalmberg. 
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MURALS AND A GREAT DIVIDE 


Concrete, Steel, and Paint, directed by Cindy Burstein and Tony Heriza. 


New Day Films. 


THOSE OF US who are passionate about 
prison reform could talk at length about the 
injustices of the penal system, but prison 
activists and concerned citizens sometimes 
gloss over the internal conflicts of prison- 
ers in their daily lives as well as the pain and 
fears of crime victims in local communities. 
The documentary Concrete, Steel, and Paint 
raises some essential questions about hope, 
forgiveness, and reconciliation through the 
moving story of unlikely partners—those 
incarcerated for committing violent crimes 
and those affected by violent crimes—who 
come together to create a mural in their 
community. 

The film begins at Graterford Prison near 
Philadelphia, a maximum-security institu- 
tion where men are serving long sentences 
for violent crimes, including homicide. The 
men interviewed for the film seem thirsty 
for opportunities for healing. One of the first 
prisoners we meet, Tom, says: “When you 
do wrong that you can’t correct, it’s horri- 
ble” Another inmate, Zafir, tells the camera: 
“I don’t want my legacy to be that I was a 
murderer.” 

The energy for a mural project came 
from Jane Golden, the executive director of 
the Philadelphia Mural Arts Program, who 
believes in the power of art, and murals in 
particular, “to shift the consciousness of a 


community.” Golden began working with 
prisoners in Graterford in the early 2000s. 
The men in her workshops eventually came 
up with the idea to reach out to the commu- 
nity. “I thought it was an interesting idea,” 
Golden says, “but I told them the only way 
this can possibly work is if we can get the 
community involved” 

After a significant amount of pushback 
from community members, Golden sug- 
gests making two separate mural walls to 
convey the different journeys of offend- 
ers and victims. “It’s healing for me to tell 
my story,’ says the mother of a homicide 
victim. “Maybe it will be helpful for them 
to tell their story.” The film teaches view- 
ers that there are points of similarity in 
these stories—hurt, loss, anger, regret— 
and there is a shared desire for healing and 
for change, but the journeys are still differ- 
ent and portraying them in shared space 
could minimize the ability to convey truth 
for each group. Can offenders and victims 
of crime ever share a platform to express 
pain, to ask for healing? 

The film doesn’t answer this question, 
but it does make clear the need for expres- 
sion on both sides. Over time both groups 
work to design their murals, and eventually 
they come together to paint. The joint task of 
painting and piecing together these murals 
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Seven Deadly Sotial Sins 


Politics without principle 
Wealth without work 
Commerce with 
Pisasure without conscience 
Education without character 
Science without humanity 


VWrarship without sacrifice 
Gandhi 


Sojourners has already sold 
more than a thousand of this 
popular poster. Get yours for 


FREE by subscribing to 


Sojourners magazine today. 


Get a year of the award-winning 
Sojourners magazine (11 issues 
for $39.95) and we'll send you 


a poster featuring Gandhi's 


provocative list of seven deadly 
social sins. This beautiful new 
edition of one of Sojourners’ 
classic posters is printed with 
soy ink on 100% recycled paper 
and is sure to spark conversa- 
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allows for deeper transformation as inmates 
and community members share their lives 
with one another, side by side. 

Zafir, the prisoner we meet at the begin- 
ning of the film, says early on, “I do have 
something to contribute. I’m still a human 
being. Here I am” A young woman whose 
brother was murdered looks up at one of 
the completed murals toward the end of the 
film and says, “This mural actually shows vic- 
tims; it shows that we're here. We're in the 


Excerpt 


communities and we deserve a light too ... 
We are here.” In the end, most of the inmates 
are still prisoners and none of the victims 
have gained back what they lost, but the prac- 
tice of mural-making has allowed both the 
offenders and the affected to restore some of 
their loss through a simple, prayer-like mes- 
sage: Here I am; we are here. = 


Anne Marie Roderick is editorial assistant at 
Sojourners. For more, visit concretefilm.org. 


A WAY OUT OF NO WAY 


AFRICAN-AMERICAN 
women’s wisdom emerges 
from an experience of tri- 
ple (or more) oppression. 
Denied the dignity of wom- 
anhood, condemned for 
their skin color, whether 
too dark or too light, and 
often imprisoned by mis- 
education, demeaning and 
meaningless work, and a 
denial of their very human- 
ity, African-American 
women have yet managed to forge a 
spirituality of hope and survival that has 
sustained them for centuries. 

As Alice Walker noted, they dreamed 
dreams and had visions; they imagined a 
time and place when the pain and indig- 
nity of their lives would be transcended, 
not in some far-off heaven but right here 
in the future of their children and their 
children’s children. Somehow our fore- 
mothers persisted in their faith. They 
made rosaries out of beads and knot- 
ted string and learned scripture by rote 
memory. They resisted as best they could 
anything and anyone who attempted to 
keep them from living their faith on a 
daily basis. 

Once freedom, so-called, came, they 
struggled, despite the callous disregard of 
their fellow Christians, to remain faith- 
ful. When their children were forbidden 
entry into diocesan or public schools, 
when they were required to sit in upper 
galleries and back pews, when they had 


to wait until last to partake 
of the sacraments, they did 
not suffer these indignities 
quietly but often walked 
out and with their mea- 
ger resources built their 
own schools and church 
buildings. 

African-American 
women wove a tapestry of 
love, faith, and hope that 
they wrapped around any 
and all who came into their 
lives, much as Harriet Tubman, the gen- 
eral of the Underground Railroad, did. 
Harriet “created” family wherever she 
was, as many other slaves did. They re- 
created communities to replace those 
from which they were torn through the 
Middle Passage; the sale of their hus- 
bands, parents, and/or children; and the 
willful destruction of their culture and 
traditions by those threatened by and 
fearful of it. 

As the bearers of many burdens, cho- 
sen and unchosen, African-American 
women were also the givers of life and 
the teachers of the future. They suckled 
their children with a passionate anger 
and courage that sustained the hope that 
always dwelled with them “despite” and 
“through? it all. m 


From Forged in the Fiery Furnace: 
African American Spirituality, by Diana 
L. Hayes, copyright 2012. Used with per- 
mission of Orbis Books. 
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Short Takes 


FOUR QUESTIONS FOR... 


Christiana Figueres 


Bio: Executive Secretary of the U.N. Framework Convention on Climate Change 


Website: figueresonline.com 


How much did religious leaders advo- 

cate against global warming at the 
United Nations climate talks this past 
winter in Durban, South Africa? I have 
been very impressed over the past few years 
at how the faith community is getting more 
and more involved in climate issues; they are 
concerned about what humanity is doing 
to creation. In Durban we had, of course, 
Archbishop Tutu, who was there as the local 
leader of the faith community, but we also 
had probably the largest participation of 
the faith community we've ever had, from 
religions from around the world, trying to 
support the process. 


So the U.S. is unusual in that the real- 

ity of climate change is sometimes 
contested on religious grounds here? 
Yes, that is a unique situation. 


How are military entities engag- 

ing with climate change? It’s very 
interesting how the military has become 
acutely aware of the fact that climate 
represents, probably, the most difficult 
security issue that they are going to face 
over the next 20 years, 
just because of migra- 
tion. We see areas that 
are going to be underwa- 
ter, that are going to be in drought—there 
is going to be a massive migration such 
as we have never seen, which represents a 
severe security problem for what are cur- 
rently stable states. 

The US. military has already done quite 
a few studies about the implications of cli- 
mate change on the security and the borders 
of the United States. And they, I think, are 
taking on much more of a progressive role; 
they’re wanting to contribute to addressing 
climate change. They are already looking at 
investing in new technologies that are much 
more efficient in the use of energy. They’re 
actually taking good leadership. 


What can people in the U.S. do to 
combat climate change? The United 
States is the industrialized country that has 


Demand leadership! 


the worst waste of energy in the entire world. 
The easiest thing is to work on energy effi- 
ciency in buildings, in transportation, in 
lighting—that could already be a huge con- 
tribution. And it’s painless! What is the 
problem? This room, here, was all lit before 
we walked in. The room should light up when 
we walk in and then light 
down when we walk out. 
And look at the tempera- 
ture in this room; energy 
is being wasted here, but there's just no 
awareness of it. So just on energy efficiency, 
a huge amount could be done. 

Transportation, fuel, our vehicle stan- 
dards—that is something that [Obama’s] 
administration is working on. But the fact 
that the fuel standards in this country are still 
under fuel standards in China doesn't speak 
very highly. 

And third, demand leadership—demand 
leadership! The United States, if it contin- 
ues the way it is going, is going to miss out 
on the opportunity to be the leader in new 
technologies. The United States will be in 
the situation, 20 years from now, of import- 
ing cutting-edge technology from China, 
because the U.S. is not investing in that 
technology. 

—Interview by Rob Wilson-Black 


Jan Golinski/U.N. 
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Living the Word 


REFLECTIONS ON THE REVISED COMMON LECTIONARY, CYCLE B 


Bread from Heaven 


THE MOTTO OF RADICAL FAITH always is “now—or never.’ If we can't find divine grace 
reaching out to us in the here and now, just where we are, then we will never find it. We 
won't find it by merely dwelling on the stories and legends of divine interventions in the 
past. For centuries, the fourth gospel has made people uneasy because it heightens the ten- 
sion between those who think of religion as loyalty to what has been handed down for us to 
repeat and those who are prepared to see God right before them and with them now. This 
month we are asked to immerse ourselves in the very tense sixth chapter of John’s gospel, 
in which Jesus provokes bafflement and resentment by daring to appropriate to himself the 
mystique of the manna, the bread from heaven given by God to sustain the Israelites on their 


journey through the wilderness. 


Everyone knew what the bread from heaven was. It was something miraculous embed- 
ded in legends of yesteryear, wasn't it? Quite apart from being scandalized by Jesus’ apparent 
delusional egomania, the people are unsettled by the way he wrests the whole theme of being 


, fed by God from its safe mummification in legend and miracle, and plants 
"| itin the immediate here and now. He forces the question about whether we 
dare acknowledge our own pangs of hunger for the eternal, and whether we 
are prepared to receive—eat and drink—the living person of Christ as the 
gift that will satisfy that hunger. 


[ AUGUST 5 ] 


Growing Up in Every Way 


2 Samuel 11:26 - 12:13; Psalm 78:23-29; Ephesians 4:1-16; John 6:24-35 


OUR ENGAGEMENT WITH scripture 
today takes place against the background of 
noisy attacks on religion itself by prominent 
cultural critics who denounce it as toxic, 
superstitious, and irremediably intolerant. 
We may hear our neighbors say “Jesus is 
okay, but ‘organized religion is bad or unnec- 


Sin is wounding the tenderness of God. 


essary. The popularity of the viral YouTube 
video “Why I hate religion but love Jesus” is 
an index of this cultural mood. In response 
we will need a deeper appreciation for scrip- 
ture’s own internal critique of religion, such 
as the one we find in this reading from the 
letter to the Ephesians. Here is frank recog- 
nition that there's widespread religiosity that 
traps people in immaturity and makes them 
vulnerable to exploitation. “We must no lon- 
ger be children, tossed to and fro and blown 
about by every wind of doctrine, by peo- 
ple’s trickery, by their craftiness in deceitful 
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Martin Smith is an Episcopal priest, author, preacher, and retreat leader. 


scheming” (Ephesians 4:14). Religion is rid- 
dled with charlatanry and manipulation. 
But there is religion that promotes a col- 
lective maturity inspired by God, who is 
“above all and through all and in all” (4:6). 
Collective, because religion is essentially 
about the arduous forging of a commu- 
nity of interdependent 
equals, never merely 
the private inspira- 
tion of individuals. 
The church in Ephesians is envisioned as 
an evolving organism dedicated to “speak- 
ing the truth in love” and to “grow[ing] up 
in every way” (4:15). Jesus is no mere past 
prophet. He is the Coming One, the Christ 
who is the catalyst, core, and embodiment 
of a new community, a new humanity com- 
ing to birth. The church is not as much an 
institution we join as a process in which 
we participate through collaboration and 
mutual love, building up the body of Christ, 
knitting together a community in Christ, 
“from whom the whole body, joined and 


BY MARTIN SMITH 


knitted together by every ligament with 
which it is equipped, as each part is work- 
ing properly, promotes the body’s growth in 
building itself up in love” (4:16). 


[ AUGUST 12 ] 


Imitators of God? 


2 Samuel 18:5-9, 15, 31-33; Psalm 34:1-8; 
Ephesians 4:25 - 5:2; John 6:35, 41-51 


“THEREFORE BE IMITATORS of God, 
as beloved children, and live in love ..? 
(Ephesians 5:1-2). The most typical attacks 
on religion voiced today assume that it con- 
sists largely of rules imposed from above 
by an all-seeing deity armed with various 
penalties for infractions. This grotesque 
caricature holds up in front of conventional 
Christianity a distorting mirror, but a mir- 
ror nonetheless. Our faithfulness to scripture 
takes on a fresh urgency as a measure of 
our task in countering this repulsive image 
of our faith with a true presentation of the 
Christian ethical vision. The new covenant 
is not about us obeying divine laws; it invites 
and incites us to imitate God’s actions, 
expressed in practices of forbearance, com- 
passion, mercy, mutual nurture, upbuilding, 
and reverence. This passage from the letter 
to the Ephesians is one of the most eloquent 
and passionate expressions of that invitation. 

Notice also alternative metaphors for 
sin that deserve to be in the forefront of our 
preaching and spirituality, so that the rheto- 
ric of law and obedience can take a back seat. 
“And do not grieve the Holy Spirit of God, 
with which you were marked with a seal for 
the day of redemption” (Ephesians 4:30). Sin 
is not the infringement of a rule imposed 
by a god poised to display anger. It is our 
pushing against the inner presence of the 
Spirit of God in our hearts, a self-destruc- 
tive resistance to the love that has made its 
home in us. Our resistance grieves a suffer- 
ing, indwelling God. Sin is wounding the 
tenderness of God. 

If we are to reinvigorate the language of 
imitating God, imitating Christ, we might 
ponder these wry words of Charles Péguy 
in “The Mystery of the Holy Innocents,” 
reminding us that this way of talking is only 
warranted by the humility of God in tak- 
ing on our humanity in Jesus, even to death 
on the cross: “For before this perpetual, 
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this imperfect, / This perpetually imper- 
fect Imitation of Jesus Christ / Of which 
people are always talking, / There had been 
that very perfect imitation of [humanity] by 
Jesus Christ, / That inexorable imitation, by 
Jesus Christ, / Of the mortal misery and of 
the condition of [humanity]? 


[ AUGUST 19 ] 


Our Beloved Hero 
the Traitor 


1 Kings 2:10-12, 3:3-14; Psalm 34:9-14; 
Ephesians 5:15-20; John 6:51-58 


OUR TENDENCY TO idealize leaders and 
turn them into heroic models seems inerad- 
icable. Whether it is a Reagan or a Roosevelt, 
a Kim I] Sung or a Mandela, we find ways of 
airbrushing away their flaws so they can bear 
the bright light of adulation. Then we can 
use their gilded images in our own political 
games. The Hebrew scriptures display exam- 
ples of this tendency in their handling of the 
figures of David and Solomon. Yet they also 
bravely include countermeasures, attempts 
to be realistic, even brutally honest, about 
them. Solomon, in 1 Kings, is held up as an 
example of a ruler who sought wisdom and 
discernment for governing a state that had 
become highly complex almost overnight. 
No doubt Solomon was a hero to the edu- 
cators and civil servants that he trained and 
cultivated, whose catchword was “wisdom,” 
and who ran the schools where these books 
were composed. 

But they disfigure their icons, incorpo- 
rating the king’s fatal flaws. “Solomon loved 
the Lord, walking in the statutes of his father 
David; only, he sacrificed and offered incense 
at the high places” (1 Kings 3:3). Here is the 
other side of the picture. Later passages will 
lay bare Solomons fatal policy of cementing 
alliances by acquiring wives and concubines 
from foreign dynasties, and his corruption 
of the temple itself by installing a range of 
chapels for the various pagan cults prac- 
ticed within his harem. Solomon becomes 
an oppressor of his own subjects, compel- 
ling the tribes to supply gangs for forced 
labor in his grandiose construction proj- 
ects. It’s all a mess, and the consequences of 
repeated compromises are dire. Eventually 


God decrees that Solomon's united realm will 
split down the middle as soon as he is dead. 
Read on, the scriptures seem to urge us, to 
get the other side of the picture. Can these 
stories from nearly 3,000 years ago still speak 
to us of the terrible risks inherent in power, 
and the spiritual imperative of strenuously 
honest critical thinking about leadership? 


[ AUGUST 26 ] 


To Whom Can 
We Go? 


1 Kings 8:1, 6, 10-11, 22-30, 41-43; 
Psalm 34:15-22; Ephesians 6:10-20; 
John 6:56-69 


IN RECENT YEARS we have gotten bet- 
ter at reading between the lines of John’s 
gospel to understand the painful situation 
of the churches for which it was com- 
posed. John 6 hints that communion was 
one of the most controversial practices 
of Christian believers and contributed to 
their expulsion from the synagogues, mak- 
ing them exiles, even religious pariahs, in 
their own neighborhoods. In this part of the 
gospel, Jesus is heard in the synagogue at 
Capernaum asserting the essential meaning 
of communion without any qualification or 
caveats: “Those who eat my flesh and drink 
my blood abide in me ... whoever eats me 
will live because of me” (John 6:56-57). 
Many who were drawn to the teaching of 
the Christian believers must have come 
to feel that this kind of teaching went way 
too far. It would be hard to imagine lan- 
guage more offensive and provocative in 
a religious tradition that canonized every 
conceivable precaution against consuming 


animal blood, let alone human! No doubt 
there were those who gave up taking part in 
the church’s own gatherings and commit- 
ted themselves to the synagogues that were 
shutting the Jesus-believers out. The church 
faced rejection by neighbors and kin, and 
defection from its own ranks. 

Imagine the emotion that vulnerable 
believers must have felt when they read this 
gospel again in their meetings for commu- 
nion. Tempted to waver, there was only one 
thing keeping them in the church—their 
own experience of the spiritual vitality and 
truthfulness of the message of the Son of 
God. There was nowhere else to go, no turn- 
ing back. “Lord, to whom can we go? You 
have the words of eternal life. We have come 
to believe and know that you are the Holy 
One of God” (6:68-69). 

Perhaps there was another issue. There 
may have been believers who were going 
overboard in attributing automatic effec- 
tiveness to the communion ritual itself. 
Sacramental worship always has this poten- 
tial to turn into ritualism, where the physical 
ceremonies are enacted almost as if they 
worked magically. The gospel writers have 
embedded a warning against this too in 
the same passage, when Jesus asserts, “It is 
the spirit that gives life; the flesh is useless” 
(6:63). What extraordinary resources there 
are for reflection on the current life of the 
church in this chapter of John, when the 
tools of gospel scholarship provide us with 
a kind of CT scan to see what is going on 
under the surface! m 


“Preaching the Word,” Sojourners’ online 
resource for sermon prep and Bible study, is 
available at sojo.net/preaching-the-word. 
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Young and Catholic 


H‘rumphs 


Remind me again what lawyers do. | forget. 
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FUNNY BUSINESS BY ED SPIVEY JR. 


Plunging into the Political Fray. Or Not. 


THE TAR SANDS in Alberta, 
Canada, have been in the news a lot 
lately, since they appear to be a prom- 
ising source of energy for the United 
States, a nation hungry for a fuel 
derived by despoiling pristine for- 
ests, fouling fresh water sources, and 
enriching oil executives. (Nobody 
said capitalism would be pretty. Cute 
and cuddly, perhaps, but not pretty.) 

Actually, ’'m not familiar with this 
new type of energy source. Is it the 
tar we want, or the sand? Probably 
not the tar, since it’s too sticky and 
is mainly used as a preservative for 
saber-toothed tiger skeletons in 
California, something I learned in an 
eighth grade history book with lots of 
pictures. (I like pictures.) 

So it must be the sand, which one 
day our cars will run on, to which I 


must add: Are our scientists brilliant, 
or what?! 

Unfortunately, extracting this 
energy source domestically could 
be a direct threat to our beaches, 
the nation’s principal source of sand. 
Which is why I plan to Occupy the 
Beach of My Choosing later this 
summer, and stand in powerful pro- 
test—or, after a heavy picnic lunch, 
lie on a blanket in powerful pro- 
test—against exploiting this valuable 
resource. 

Come to think of it, Saudi Arabia 
has lots of sand. So maybe we can get 
it from them. 


BUT ENOUGH ABOUT energy. It’s 
an election year and things are heat- 
ing up. So let’s talk politics. 
Sojourners’ attorney: Let’s not. 

Me: Uh, who are you? 

Attorney: What, you can't read? And 


it’s in bold face, for crying out loud. 


Me: Well, I'm trying to write a col- 
umn here, so why don’t you go work 
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LEGAL A 


FFAIRS DEPT 


on some legal briefs. Or are they 
boxers? 

Attorney: Look, my job is to protect 
Sojourners’ nonprofit status, which is 
at risk if you show the slightest parti- 
sanship in your ... “humor 


Me: But I’m ready to roll, baby! 
Soon the Republicans will hold 
their national convention and finally 
change Mitt Romney’s 
status from “presump- 
tive” to “lamentable” 
nominee. And, depend- 
ing on how long Ron Paul delegates 
hold him hostage in a basement, loyal 
party members will then be 100 per- 
cent behind maybe voting for the guy. 


Attorney: You can't disparage one 
candidate unless you make an equally 
negative reference to the other. 


Me: President Obama has big ears. 


Attorney: Doesn't work. For one 
thing, it’s 45 words shorter than your 
Romney thing. 


Me: Made you count. 
Attorney: 


Me: Look, this is going to be one 
of the most important elections in 
this nation’s history, with the wrong 
outcome presaging an accelerated 
economic collapse in which millions 
could fall from the middle class into 
desperate poverty, and somebody has 
to find the comedy in that. 


Attorney: Why don't you just talk 
about the weather? The weather is 
funny, right? Or maybe airline food? 


Those little bags of peanuts just keep z 
getting smaller, hah! On second? 
thought, forget that. Some of your ~ 
readers may have food allergies. 


Me: Well, I can always write about my 
granddaughter. 


Attorney: Is she registered to a polit- 
ical party? 

Me: I don't think so. But she does 
have an MSNBC app on her toy cell- 
phone. I think I once saw Rachel 
Maddow on the screen, but when I 
walked over, it quickly switched to 
Dora the Explorer, who has a talking 
backpack. Which is kind of creepy. 


Attorney: Too risky. How about non- 
political news? 


Me: Well, Russian and South Korean 
scientists are going to transplant the 
DNA of a wooly mammoth into an 
elephant. I could point out what a bad 
idea that is, since I’ve seen Jurassic 
Park like 12 times. 


Attorney: Not unless they're also 
cloning a donkey. 


Me: How much are we paying you to 
ruin my day? 

Attorney: I’m on retainer. 

Me: Say, when you take that out at 
night, do you keep it by your bed or 
on the bathroom sink? I kept mine 
next to the bed. But sometimes it 
would fall during the night, and I'd 
wake up with this wet thing touching 
my leg. Does that ever happen to you? 

Where’ he go? = 


Ed Spivey Jr. is art director of 
Sojourners. 
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STUDY AT FULLER 


What Is Christian Ethics? 


At Fuller “ethics” is more than just a set of rights and wrongs. It’s about embracing 
the way of Jesus as we tackle advancing justice, caring for creation, addressing poverty, 
promoting peace, and many other complex challenges facing society today. 


Sound intriguing? Investigate how Fuller faculty, pioneers in the field of Christian 
Ethics, can help you engage difficult questions thoughtfully and biblically. Find out 
more at fuller.edu/christianethics. 
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